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TO THE 


READER. 


ons, and therefore ought not to be 
lent abroad without the clearefi: 
Evidence : For this, inftead of 

ufing only comparative and fuper- 
lative Words to amufe the Rea- 
der, the Author has endeavour’d 
after the manner of the Political 
Arithmetic to exprefs himfelf in 
Terms of Number, Weight and 
Meafure j and he hopes, he (hall 
not be thought to fpeak with con- 



O S T of the things 
in thefe Papers, are 
dirc&ly contrary to 
the receiv’d Opini- 


A 2 fidence. 



To the Reader. 

fidence, of any thing that is not as 
certain as the very Principles of 
Geometry. The Eajl-India Trade, 
the Divifion of the Companies, 
the influence of that upon Publick 
Affairs, are become the general Sub- 
ject of Converfation ^ every Man 
with the greateft freedom, beftows 
his Cenfure upon thcfe things. 
Some are for the Diflolution of 
one, others of both the Compa- 
nies } fomc are for an Union, ma- 
ny are againfl: the Trade it felf, 
as that which carries away the 
Bullion, deftroys the Manufa- 
ctures, and abates the Rents of the 
Kingdom. The Author too as 
well as others, has thought ofthefe 
things, and is convinc’d himfelf, 
that the Bullion, the Manufactures, 
and the Rents of England , are in- 
creas’d by the Eajl- India Trade ; 
that the fame is of all others, the 
molt profitable to the Kingdom 
• A that 


To the Header . 

that it is become ftill more fo, by 
the competition of the two Com- 
panies $' and that by the Diflolu- 
tion of both, it wou’d be carried 
on to the very utmoft Advantage. 
He has often faid thefe things a- 
mong his Friends j to thefe, his 
Reafons have been fo very con- 
vincing, that they have advis’d the 
Author, that the prefent time were 
not unfeafonable to make ’em Pub- 
lick. But then, that the Seafon for 
doing this fhou’d not be over, the 
Compofition has been very hafty ; 
the fame attended with frequent 
and very melancholy Interrupti- 
ons, and at laft carried to the Prels 
without the Corre&ion, and in- 
deed without fo much as the Re- 
view of the Author. Wherefore, 
he thinks himfelf oblig’d to beg 
the Reader’s Pardon for his unne- 
celfary Repetitions, for his Negli- 
gences, for his Affetfiations, and 


To the Reader. 

for every other Fault, but only 
want of Demortftration : This he 
hopes is never wanting, and if it 
is, he does not ask Forgivenefs. 
The Author has compar’d the 
Trade to the Eaji-Indies with 
only that of Fifliing } he had al- 
io defign’d to compare it with 
other Trades, but was forc’d to 
break oft by the lofs of his deareft 
Friend. He has too much Ten- 
dernefs in his Coinpofition, to 
think at luch a time of any other 
Subjefr. 
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T H E Matters contain'd in this 
Treatife, are , 

Firft, Objections againfl the Eaft-India 
Trade , Chap. i. 

Secondly^ An freer s to thofe Objections. 

I. To the Firjly viz. The exportation of 
Bullion for Manufactures to be confirm'd 
in England, is anfwerd and prov'd : 

I. That the fame is an exchange of left 
for greater value , Chap. 2. notwithfiand- 
ing the Emulation of two Companies , 
which indeed has made the Trade more 
profitable to the Kingdom , Chap. 5. alfo 
notwithflanding the DefiruCtion of fome 
of our Englifh, by the importation of the 
Indian Manufactures , Chap. 4. 

2. That the exportation of Bullion to 
the Eaft-Indies for Manufactures , is the 
way to import more Bullion y by increafing 
our Exportations 5 and that accordingly , 
the Exports , the Bullion , and the Money > 

are 
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are increas'd. Chap. 5. The Exports are 
increas'd notwit hjlanding the increafe of 
our Luxury and ’Qonfumption, tho' the In- 
dian Manufactures are prohibited in Fo- 
reign Countries, and tho' Foreign Markets 
are already full of Ours, Chap. '6. the Bul- 
lion is increas'd, tho' the Mint JlandsJlil/, 
Chap. 7. 'the Money , tho' fo much Taper 
is current every sphere as Money, Chap. 8. 

3. That the Kingdom is not more im- 
poverish'd by the confumption of Indian 
than of Engliih Manufactures. 

II. To the next Objection, of the lofs of 
the Labourers Imployment, and the De- 
firuCtion of our Manufactures, is anfwer- 
ed and prov'd : 

1. That by means of this Trade, no Im- 
ployment of the People is lojl that is worth 
our keeping 5 no Manufacture is dejlroy'd 
which is profitable to the Kingdom , 
Chap. 10. 

2. That this very Trade is \ the way to 
make more Imployment for the People : 

( I.) By inlarging their Bufinefs in the 
former Manufactures, by reduction of their 
Price, Chap. 1 1. and this without aba- 
ting Wages , and without any other incon- 
venience to the Labourer, Chap. 12. 

( 2. ) By fetting on foot new Imploy- 
ment s for the People, Chap. 13. 

III. To 
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III. To the lajl Objection againjl the 
Eaft-India Trade, viz. The Abatement 
of Rents is an fiver d and deny d : 

1. That the value of the Produce of the 
Ejlate is lejfend by exportation of Bullion, 
Chap. 14. 

2. By diminution of Confumers, ibid, 

3. By abatement of Wages, ibid. 

4. By letting the Produce 0^ India in- 

to all the Englifh Markets , to dejlroy the 
Monopoly of the Landholder : To which 

is anfvpered, 

( I.) That the unwrought things of the 
Eaft-Indies do not lejfen the value of the 
Produce of Englifh Ejlates, much lefs 
can the Indian Manufactures , ibid. 

( 2. ) That the importation of Manu- 
factures can only abate the price of Labour 
mix'd with the Produce of the Ejlate, and 
thereby mufl raife the value of the Produce 
of the Ejlate it felf. Chap. 15. 

( 3. ) That this is confirm d by Exam- 
ples, Chap. 1 6. 

( 4. ) That confequently. Money and 
Buyers increafe as Sellers , and like 
things for Sale ; and thus the Landhol- 
der is not the worfe for the lofs of his 
Monopoly, Chap. 17. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, A comparifon of the Eaft- 
India and Fifinng-Trades : Wherein it is 
affirm'd, 

I. That the Herring Fijhing-Trade is 
not fo profitable as the importation of 
Irilh Cat tel, or of Indian Manufactures, 
and more lively than either to abate Rents. 
Chap. 18. 

II. That in the prefent circumflances , 
the Herring Fijking-Trade is not practi- 
cable in England, Chap. 19. 

III. That the Ways to enable England 
to carry on this Trade, are, 

1. To enable us to afford our Herrings 
fir as little profit as the Dutch $ and the 
Ways fir effecting this , Chap. 20. 

2. To enable us to catch and cure our 
Herrings as cheap 3 -which is to be effected , 

( I. ) By making all Materials for the 
Fifiing-Trade as cheap in England , 
Chap. 21- 

( 2. ) By making all our Labour and 
Preparation in that Trade as cheap , 
Chap. 22. 
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CHAP. I. 

The ObjeBions againll the Eaffc 
India Trade-, viz. The Exporta- 
tion of Bullion for Manufactures 
to be confumd in England } tbd 
lofs of the Labourers Employ- 
ment ; the Abatement of Kents 
are enforc'd. 

I T is generally objected againft the 
Eajl-India Trade , That it car- 
ries great quantities of Bullion 
into India , and returns chiefly 
Manufactures to be confum’d in 
England 5 there are alfo particular 
Complaints againft this Trade by the 
Labourer, That he is driven from his 
Employment 5 by the Landholder, That 
his Rents muft be abated. I (hall en- 
deavour to give as much Force to every 
One of thele Objections , as if I be- 
liev’d ’em all my felf. 

To begin with the firft,and moft general The gmd 
Complaint againft this. Trade, The Bui- 
Hon muft needs be exported into India, for " !0 "’ 
Manufactures to be confum’d in England . 

B The 
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the cheapeft things are ever bought 
in India 3 as much Labour or Manu- 
facture may be had there for two 
Pence , as in England for a Shilling. 
The Carriage thence is dear, the Cu- 
ftoms are high, the Merchant has great 
Gains, and fo has the Retailer 3 yet (till 
with all this Charge, the Indian are a 
great deal cheaper, than equal Englifh 
Manufactures. Every Man will buy the 
belt Penyworth 3 if this is to be had 
from India , the Bullion will be carried 
thither. 

and mt Mam- There is no reafon to believe,, that 

failures, the Indians will take off any of our 
Manufactures, as long as there is fuch a 
difference in the Price of Englijh and 
Indian Labour, as long as the Labour or 
Manufacture of the Eaji-Indies (hall be 
valued there at but one fixth Part of 
the Price of like Labour or Manufacture 
here in England 3 an Englifo Manufa- 
cture worth a Shilling, after the Charge 
of fo long a Voyage , will be feldom 
fold for more than two Pence, the Re- 
turns of this will be feldom fold for 
twelve Pence here 3 and of' this a great 
deal muft be paid to Freight and Cu- 
ftoms : Such a Trade will foon un- 
do the Merchant 3 and therefore , un- 
lefs now and then for Curiofities, 

Englifb 


i 

Englijh Manufactures will feldom go to 
India. 

Without the help of Laws, we (hall mft tecbpi'i 
have little reafon to expeCt any other 
Returns for our Bullion , than only 
Manufactures, for thefe will be molt 
profitable 5 for the Freight of un- 
wrought things from India is equal to 
the Freight of fo much Manufacture 5 
the Freight of a Pound of Cotton is 
equal to the Freight of fo much Caliico, 
the Freight of raw Silk to that of 
wrought Silk 3 but the Labour by which 
this Cotton or raw Silk is to be wrought 
in England, is a great deal dearer than 
the Labour by which the fame would 
be wrought in India. Therefore of all 
things which can be imported thence. 
Manufactures are bought c heaped 3 they 
will be mod demanded here , the chief 
Returns will be of thefe, little then will 
be return’d from India, befides Manufa- 
ctures. 

And when thefe (hall be imported, to be torfm'i 
here they will be likely to day: in'” England ‘ 
France, Venice , and other Countries , In- 
dian Manufactures are prohibited, the 
great confumption muff be in England. 

It has been prov’d by Arguments , that 
Bullion , and chiefly Bullion is carried 
into India, that chiefly Manufactures 

B 2 muff 
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muft be return’d, and that thefe muft be 
con fum’d in England : But inftead of 
all other Arguments, is Matter of Fad 5 
Cargo’s of Bullion are every Year car- 
ried into India , while altnoft every one 
at home is feen in Indian Manufactures. 
And this is thought fuffieient to make 
good the firft Charge againft this Trade, 
That it carries great quantities of Bul- 
lion into India , and returns chiefly Ma- 
nufadures to be confumed in England. 
The Labourer's The next Complaint againft this 
Complaint, Trade , is of the Labourer , That he 
is driven from his Employment, to beg 
his Bread ; by the Permiffion of Indian 
Manufadures to come to England , Eng- 
lift) Manufadures muft be loft 5 Indian 
Manufadures are imported with lefs 
labour , they do not employ fo many 
People, they muft therefore ftarve 
for want of Bulinefs 5 fo many as 
wou’d be employ’d to make the Englijh 
Manufadures more than are neceflary, 
to procure the like things from the 
Eaff- Indies. 

That Indian And firft, to fhew how much more 
Mamfaiiures labour is neceflary to make an Engliftx 
Tdbwtf lefs Manufadure , than to procure a like 
Price, thing from the Eaff-Indies , all that 
need be done, is to compare the Prices 
both of the one, and the other Labour. 

Of 
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Of an Eatt-India Manufacture, a ftnall 
part of the Price, is the Price of the 
Labour by which it is procur’d , of a 
piece of Muflin of the price of fix 
Pounds , perhaps two thirds of this 
Price go either to the King for Cuftoms, 
or to the Merchants and Retailers Gains 3 
if this be fo, then not above one third 
of this Price goes to pay the labour of 
fitting and providing a Ship and Cargo of 
Bullion out to India , of conducing and 
returning the Ship and Manufactures 
thence : Whether this be exactly true 
or no, a great part of the Price of an 
Indian Manufacture is to pay the Cu- 
ftoms of the King , the Merchant’s, and 
the Retailer’s Gains 3 and confequently, 
fo much lefs of the Price muft pay the 
Labour by which it was procur’d. But 
now of a piece of Cloth of the price 
of fix Pounds, almoft all the fix Pounds 
are divided to Carders, Spinners, Wea- 
vers, Dyers, Fullers, and other La- 
bourers 3 of an equal Englifl ) Manufa- 
cture the King has no Cuftoms , the 
Merchant has no Gains, almoft the 
whole price is the price of Labour by 
which the fame was made 3 a lefs part 
of the price of an equal Indian Manu- 
facture fuffices to pay the Labour by 
which the fame was procur’d. Whete- 

B 2 fore 
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And therefore 
by lefs Labour 
than Englifh 
Manufattures. 


And therefore 
muft ftatve th 
fsofle. 
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fore Indian Manufactures are procur’d 
by Labour of lets price than equal 
Englijh Manufactures. 

The Labour here in England bears 
proportion to the Wages that are gi- 
ven for it, it muft be meafur’d by the 
price, fo that Labour of lefs price muft 
be accounted lefs Labour ; Indian Ma- 
nufactures are procur’d by Labour of lefs 
price, and therefore by lefs Labour than 
equal Englijh Manufactures. 

The Manufactures of this Kingdom 
? by fo many hands perform’d, yet do 
not find imployment for all the People 
in it 5 many are already upon the Pa- 
rilhes, many for want of imployment, 
are forc’d every Year to fell themfelves 
to the Plantations : The Eajl-India 

Trade does yet reduce the Manufactures 
into fewer hands, it procures them by 
left Labour, by the Labour of fewer Peo- 
ple than are neceffary to make the like 
in England 5 wherefore it muft bring 
ftill more upon the Parifhes, it muft 
drive ftill more out of England to feek 
for imployment in other Countries. 

The reafon of the Thing is plain, 
and yet ’tis confirm’d by Matter of FaCt. 
Norwich and Canterbury are imploy’d in 
the fame kind of Manufactures that are 
imported from the Eajl-Indies : As the 
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Eafl-bdU Trade has increas’d, fo have 
the poor of thofe Cities $ of late the 
Trade has been driven fo very clofe, 
that both thofe Cities are almoft reduc’d 
to Beggery. We need not for our in- 
ftruttion, refort to the Cries of the Wea- 
vers 3 the Rates to the Poor of every 
Parifli, are fufficient Evidence how ma- 
ny Beggars are made by the Eafl-India 
Trade. Wherefore we are very fafely 
come to the conclufion which was pro- 
pos’d before. The Eaji-India Trade 
ftarves for want of imployment, fo ma- 
ny as would be imploy’d to make the 
EngliJ!) Manufactures more than are fuf- 
ficient to procure the like from the Eafi- 
Indies. 

The laft is the Complaint of the ^ Lan d. 
Landholder againft this Trade, that his fcWerv awr- 
Rents muft be abated by it. The va-^jjf; ™j{ be 
lue of the Produce of the Eftate muft be abated by 
lelfen’d, by the exportation of Bullion 3 , 
by the diminution of Confumers 3 by the 
abatement of Wages 3 by letting the 
Produce of India into all the Englifh 
Markets. 

It cannot be imagin’d, that if there Expmatm <f 
were but one Million Sterling to buy the Bulm ‘ 
fame quantity of Meat, or Corn, or 
Cloaths, or other Produce of the Eftate, 
that as much as can be given for eve- 
B 4 ry 
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ry Pound of Meat, or for every Buftiel 
of Corn, or for every Yard of Cloth, 
as if the Sum were doubled. An hun- 
dred and fifty Years fince, feldom more 
than Five Shillings were given for a 
a Quarter of Wheat, in our Age feldom 
lefs than Forty Shillings 3 the proportion 
of Money to the conveniences of Life, 
is greater now than fo many Years ago: 
Hence it is certain, the lefs the Propor- 
tion of Money to the Produce of the 
Eftate, the lefs muft needs be given for 
it : By the Exportation of Bullion in- 
to India , the Proportion of Silver to 
the Produce of the Eftate muft needs 
be leflen’d, confequently the Value of it 
muft be abated. 

pimmutm f And fo it muft, by the diminution of 

Con Aimers 1 ’, the price of the Produce 
of the Eftate, cannot be fo great when 
the number of Buyers (hall be leflen’d : 
The Eajl- India Trade, by doing the 
fame Work, with lefs labour 3 by im- 
plying fewer hands 3 muft needs remove 
great numbers of People from their 
Bufinefs3 muft force many out of 
England 3 muft difable many of thofe 
that ftay behind 3 the Buyers muft be 
diminifh’d, fo confequently muft the.yar 
lue of the Produce of the Eftate. 


Alfo 


(?) 

Alfo the Wages of People will be a-* Abatement <f 
bated by this Trade ; by this they will Wa&es ' 
be difabled to give the Landholder fo 
much for the Produce of his Eftate. 

The Wages of all Men will be abated 
by the' free Allowance of Indian Ma- 
nufactures; fome EngliJ ft Manufactures 
will be intirely loft by the importation 
of the like, at lefs prices from India ; 
fome that were imploy’d in thofe, will 
betake themfelves to other Manufactures, 
and ( as it always happens in a great 
increafe of Labourers,) they will be 
forc’d to work at lefs Wages, and by 
taking lefs Wages themfelves, they will 
force down the Wages of other Peo- 
ple ; the abatement of Wages will be 
univerfal : And thus Englijh. Labourers, 
that is, the Body of the People, will 
have lefs to give the Landholder for the 
Produce of his Eftate, and fo the price 
of it muft be abated. 

But if there is. never the lefs Bullion in Defirutikn of 
England for what is carried into India, ^eLa, Mot- 
if Buyers are ftill as many. Wages as de> s Mono ^' 
high as ever ; yet without an increafe 
of Money and Buyers, the value of the 
Produce of Englijh Eftates muft be 
lelfen’d, by letting the Produce of India 
into all the Englijh Markets, by the in- 
creafe of Sellers, and of like things for 

Sale 
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Sale beyond the former Proportion of 
Money and Buyers. 

The fame Money and Buyers are not 
fo much in proportion to the Corn of 
Dantzick, and England, as to Englijh 
Corn alone 3 nor to the Englijh Cattel, 
Irijh Beef, and Dutch Herrings, as to 
only Englijh Cattel, nor to the Wool- 
len and Indian Manufactures as to on- 
ly Woollen Manufactures 3 confequently 
an increafe of Sellers, and like things 
for Sale, without an increafe of Mo- 
ney and Buyers, is an increafe of them 
beyond the former Proportion of Mo- 
ney and Buyers : The Eajl-India Trade 
exports the Bullion, lelfens the number of 
Confumers, at leaft it increafes neither 
Money nor Buyers 3 but for the in- 
creafe of Sellers and like things for Sale, 
the Eajl-India Merchant is become a Sel- 
ler as well as the Landholder of England , 
the Produce of India is brought to the 
fame Markets with the Produce of En- 
gtijf) Eftates 3 wherefore the Eajl-India 
Trade increafes the Sellers, and like 
things for Sale againft the Englijh Land- 
holders, and the Produce of their Eftates 
beyond the former Proportion of Mo- 
ney and Buyers. 

Laftly, If Money and Buyers (hall not 
be increas’d, can the Landholder demand 

as 
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as high a price for his Corn in a Market 
flock’d with Corn from Dantzick , or for 
his Beef and Mutton in a Market full 
of Dutch Herrings and Irijh Cattel, or 
for his Wooll in a Market, full of the 
Manufactures of India and other Coun- 
tries, as if all thefe things were prohi- 
bited, and he might have all the Mar- 
ket to himfelf ? Wherefore, by the in- 
creafe of Sellers and of like things for 
Sale, beyond the former Proportion of 
Money and Buyers, the Landholder is 
difabled to demand as good a price for 
the Produce of his Eftate: The Eajl- 
India Trade is very guilty of this, of in- 
creafing Sellers and like things for Sale, 
againft the Landholder and the Produce 
of his Eftate, beyond the former Pro- 
portion of Money and Buyers 3 confe- 
quently by this Trade, by letting the 
Produce of India into all the Englijh 
Markets, the value of the Produce of 
Englijh Eftates muft be leffen’d. 

Thus, by the Exportation of Bulli- 
on, by the Diminution of Confumers, 
by the Abatement of Wages, by letting 
the Produce of India into Englijh Mar- 
kets, the price of the Produce of 
Englijh Eftates, that is, Rents are aba- 
ted. 


And 


And therefore all the Objections a- 
gainll: this Trade are maintain’d, fhe 
Bullion is exported for Manufactures to 
beconfum’d in England, the Labourer 
is driven from his Imployment, the 
Rents are abated. 

A.4 ; 



CHAP. II. 


1 he Exportation of Bullion for In- 
dian Manufactures , is an ex- 
change of lefs for greater Value. 

B U T now ’tis time to think of An- 
fwers to thefe Objections. And to 
the Firft , viz. The Exportation of 
Bullion and the Confumption of In- 
dian Manufactures , may be faid , 
That the Exportation of Bullion for 
Indian Manufactures, is an exchange 
of lefs for greater value ^ that 'tis the 
moft likely way to import more Bullion 3 
that the Kingdom is not more im- 
poverilh’d by the Confumption of In- 
dian than hy that of BngHJh Manufa- 
ctures. 

To Export Bullion for Indian Manu- 
factures, is to exchange lefs for greater 
value 3 it is to exchange Bullion 
, ! , for 
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for Manufactures more valuable, not on- The things that 
ly to the Merchant, but alfo to the King- may be ex- 
dom. Certainly, the worth of every ^gdabroady 
quantity of Silver is not infinite: There 
muft be fome way to ftate, determine, and 
compare the value of this with other 
things. No Man will fay, that all the 
Manufactures in England are not worth 
a Shilling ^ or, that the leaft quantity of 
Silver is more valuable to the Kingdom 
than the greateft of fuch things. The 
Manufactures, or other things, which are 
fufficient to procure from a Foreign 
Country any quantity of Bullion, are 
of fo much value : Thus if an Hundred 
Yards of Cloth may be exchang’d with 
Spain for an Hundred Pounds in Money, 
they are of equal value 5 and therefore, 
more than an Hundred Yards being fuf- 
ficient to procure a greater Sum, muft 
needs be more valuable. So that this is 
certain, our Manufactures, or other 
things, or how much foever of them it 
is, that may be exchang'd with a Foreign 
Country for Bullion, are as valuable to 
the Kingdom as fo much Bullion. 

And fo without doubt are the Manu- nmfa 

and. much mere 

faCtures, or other things, which may be thofethat may 
fold in England for Money, thefe are b ‘/ x h ^”f£ 
certainly as valuable to the Kingdom as Bull!™ areas 
fomuch Money, that is, as fo much valuable. 

Bullion. 
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Bullion. For tliefe are better than the 
Manufactures which wou’d be exported 
abroad for fo much Bullion. We can- 
not certainly know how many things 
mult be carried out of England to pur- 
chace bullion ; but in general we may 
be allur’d, that more or better will not 
be lent abroad for any quantity of Bul- 
lion, than can be bought lor the fame 
in England. T he Merchant wou’d loon 
be weary of fuch a Trade. The Cloth 
which he bought tor an Hundred 
Pounds in England , he will expeCt to 
fell for more in Foreign Markets j or, 
if he (hall expeift no more abroad, he 
certainly bought his Cloth for lefs at 
home. So that of this we may be fure, 
better Manufactures will not be export- 
ed to procure Bullion than can be 
bought for the fame in England. And 
therefore, if thofe that may be ex- 
chang’d with any Foreign Country for 
any quantity of Bullion, are of fo much 
value ^ without doubt, the Manufa- 
ctures that may be exchang’d in Eng- 
land for Bullion, are as valuable to the 
Kingdom as fo much Bullion, 

'And therefore. The Manufactures that may be ex- 
Xwesmwn’d c ^ an §'d with Foreign Countries, and 
frm India far much more thofe that may be exchang’d 
Bullion, are in Eneland for any quantity of Bullion, 

pure valuable. 6 J 'i J ’ 
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are of fo much value to the Kingdom. 
But certainly, better are return’d from 
the Eaji-Indies for the Bullion fent 
thither, than wou’d be bought for the 
fame in England . This is the very 
caufe of Complaint againft the Trade, 
and it is alfo Matter of Fad. Where- 
fore, better Manufactures are return’d 
from India for the Bullion fent thither, 
than thofe which are proy’d to be e- 
quivalent to the fame. And thus the 
exchange is of lefs for greater va- 
lue. 

Again, That the Kingdom is a gainer 
by this Exchange 5 the Manufactures re- 
turn’d from India for Bullion, are not 
only better than thofe that might be 
exchang’d in England, or abroad, for 
fo much Bullion $ they may alfo them- 
felves be exported and fold for more in 
Foreign Markets. 

The Confumption of Indian Manu- 
factures here in England, will laft but 
little longer, the Prohibition is draw- 
ing on apace, yet ftill the Bullion is 
cunning out as much as ever for Ma- 
nufactures, which mult not be con- 
fum’d at home, and which therefore 
muft be carried out to Foreign Mar- 
kets. Now the Merchants wou’d ne- 
ver 
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ver venture their Money to India for 
Manufactures which muft not be fold 
in England at all, and which cannot 
be fold in Foreign Markets for more 
Bullion. Wherefore, to Trade with 
Bullion into the Eajl- Indies, is to Ex- 
change the fame for Manufactures 
which may be exchang’d for more a- 
broad, that is, to exchange left for 
greater value. 

jhe Mamfa- Laftly, T he true and principal Riches, 

awes return’d whether of private Perfons, or of whole 
% F mr C evliu- Nations , are Meat , and Bread , and 
Me Riches. Cloaths , and Houfes , the Convenien- 
ces as well as Neceflaries of Life 3 the 
feveral Refinements and Improvements 
of thefe, the fecure Pofiefiion and En- 
joyment of them. Thefe for their own 
fakes, Money, becaufe ’twill purchafe 
thefe, are to be efteemed Riches 5 fo 
that Bullion is only fecondary and de- 
pendant, Cloaths and Manufactures are 
real and principal Riches. Are not 
thefe things efteem’d Riches overall the 
World? And that ‘Country thought 
richefi. which abounds molt with them ? 
Holland is the Magazin of everyCountries 
Manufactures $ Englijh Cloth, French 
Wines, Italian Silks, are treafur’d up there. 
If thefe things were not Riches, they 

wou’d 
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wou’d not give their Bullion for ’em 5 
or they would foon convert ’em into 
Bullion, without ftaying for the Market. 
The fumm of this is, to fliew, that 
Cloaths are part of the true and princi- 
pal Riches, and therefore more valua- 
ble in their own nature 3 and that Bul- 
lion is only fecondary and dependent, 
and therefore by nature not fo valuable 3 
wherefore to exchange Bullion for 
Cloaths, is to exchange the Riches na- 
turally not fo valuable , and which are 
of no ufe, but to be exchang’d, for the 
more valuable Riches, and which are 
of more immediate ufe 3 confequently, 
to exchange Bullion for more Cloaths, 
for more Manufactures than are to be 
had elfewhere for the fame Bullion, is 
to exchange the lefs for the greater 
value : To export Bullion to the Eaff- 
Indies for the Manufactures of thofe 
Countries, is to exchange the Bullion 
for more and better Manufactures, than 
are elfewhere to be procur’d for fo 
much Bullion 3 it is confequently to 
exchange the lefs for the greater value. 

To exchange Bullion for Indian Ma- 
nufactures, is to exchange the fame for 
Manufactures more valuable than the 
Manufactures which were exported to 
procure, and are equivalent to fo much 

C Bui- 
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Bullions, is to exchange the fame for 
Manufactures which may themfelves be 
exchang’d for more Bullion 5 is to ex- 
change the fecondary, for more of the 
principal Riches than are elfewhere to 
be had upon the fame Terms ; And 
therefore it is fufficiently prov’d , that 
the Exchange of Bullion for Indian 
Manufactures , is an Exchange of lets 
for greater value. 


I S objected , and deny’d , That 


the Eajl-Itidia- Trade, as at pre- 
fent manag’d, is an Exchange of Jefs for 
greater Value j for that the Emulation 
of two Companies contending one 
againft another , has utterly deftroy’d 
the Profit of the Trade, has driven 
the Trade fo very clofe, has run the 
Prices of things 1b high in India , 
lb very low in England , that no 
more can be imported from India for 
any Sum of Money, than will be made 
in England for the fame Money. Bul- 
lion, and fo much Manufacture as can 


CHAP. Ill, 


A more Open EaftTndia-7/We, Is 
more projitablc to the Kingdom. 
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be purchas’d for it , are equivalent: 
Wherefore for any quantity of Bullion* 
if no more can be imported from India, 
than wou’d be made in England , the 
Exchange is not ot lefs for greater va- 
lue ^ the Kingdom is not the richer for 
this Exchange. 

Firtt ’tis anfvver’d. That the Merchant The Bullion U 
hill carries on his Trade to the East- excban & d If 

T ii , , -more Manuta- 

lndtcs 5 wherefore upon the return oi# Hrw , than 
of his Manufactures , he finds fuftieient wia be 
value to pay the Freight and Cargo out- E ’ n&Ian f 
wards, fufficient to pay the Cuftoms of 
the King , and fome Profit to liimfelf 
betides $ and ftill he is able to fell the: 

Indian , cheaper than he can buy ail 
equal Englijh ManufaCture.T herefore not- 
withftanding the Emulation of two 
Companies, notwithftanding the Prices 
rais’d in India , and abated in England , 
ilill the Bullion is exchang’d with India 
for more Manufactures than will be 
made in England for it j ftill the 
Exchange is of lets for greater Value. 

But for a farther Anfwer to this Ob- 
jection of two Companies Trading one 
againft another , it muft be faid. That 
the Eadt- India- Trade , the more open, 
and the clofer driven, muft needs im- 
port more Profit to the Kingdom , and 
kfs difturb the Englijh Manufactures. 

C * Tfe 
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’Tis very probable the profit of an o- 
pen Trade is a great deal lefs in propor- 
tion to the Stock itnploy’d in it, and 
therefore the Merchant that feels the 
difference, will be very ready with his 
Complaints 5 ’tis without doubt, more 
profitable for a Merchant to imploy 
his Stock in Trade, fo as at the end of 
the Year to receive his Principal again, 
with Gain befides of Twenty for eve- 
ry Hundred, than to imploy as much 
Stock for half as much Profit. But ’tis 
better and more profitable for the King- 
dom, that 300 /. fhould be imploy ’d in 
Trade for the profit of 10 far Cent, than 
but ico /. for the profit of 20 fer Cent. 
wherefore, lefs in proportion and more 
in quantity, muft be efteem'd as greater 
profit. 

This then will be the confequence of 
the Eaji-India Trade, laid more open 
and clofer driven 3 the profit will be 
lefs in proportion but more in quantity. 
’Tis reafonable to believe, that a Com- 
pany cannot trade fo much to the pub- 
lick Benefit 5 a Company of Merchants 
trading with a Joint-ftock, is but one 
only Buyer, one only Seller 5 they ma- 
nage their Trade with the pride and 
charge that become the State of Kings 3 
they exped to be follow’d by the Mar- 
ket, 
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ket, and therefore never ftir beyond the 
Warehoufe, whither if Cuftomers come, 
they are forc’d to wait till the Au&ion 
is ready to begin , in an open Trade, 
every Merchant is upon his good Beha- 
viour, always afraid of being under- 
fold at home, always feeking out for 
new Markets in Foreign Countries in 
the mean time. Trade is carried on with 
lefs Expence : This is the effect of Ne- 
ceffity and Emulation, things unknown 
to a Angle Company. A Trade fo far 
extended , lb much better husbanded, 
however lefs profitable in proportion to 
the Merchant’s Stock, muft needs im- 
port more abfolute Profit to the King- 
dom. 

Alfo, the Examples of parallel Cafes other Exam- 
make it very credible, that a more open p!es ' 
Eafi-India Trade and clofer driven, tho’ 
it may be lefs profitable in proportion 
to the Bulk of it,, will yet be more pro- 
fitable to the Kingdom. In the time of 
Sir Thomas Grejham, perhaps he was 
the only Merchant in England : Won- 
derful things are ftoryed of Trade and 
the profit of Trade in that Age $ for 
every Hundred Pounds at the end of 
the Year, befides the Principal return’d 
again. Two or Three Hundred Pounds 
are faid to have been divided between 
C 3 the 
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the Cuftoms of the Ring and the Mer-r 
fhant’s Gain. Tis fcarce credible, that 
at this time more than the protit of 20 
or 30 per Cent, can be divided between 
the Merchant and the Ring 3 but then 
from the difference of Cuftoms, and 
for other Reafons, we may very well 
believe, that for every Hundred Pounds 
in the Age of Sir Thomas Grejham , Ten 
Thoufartd Pounds are now imploy’d in 
Trade 5 and oonfequently, for every 
Hundred Pounds gain'd in that Age, at 
leaft a Thoufand Pounds are gain’d in 
this 3 indeed a great deal lefs in proporti- 
on to the Stockout more in quantity.The 
African Trade was very lately like that 
of the Eaft-Indies, carried on by the 
Joint-hock of one tingle Company 5 it 
is not laid quite open now, only pri- 
vate Traders are admitted upon pay- 
ment of a Mulct to the Company ^ the 
confequence of this is, that Ten Ships 
are imploy’d in that Trade for one be- 
fore, Ten hundred Pounds for one be- 
fore. It will hardly be pretended by 
the Company, that when the Trade 
was all their own, they divided more 
to the Ring and Company than 100 
per Cent. And it will hardly be deny’d 
by the prefent Traders, that 20 or 30 
per Cent, is divided to the Cuftoms and 

their 
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their own Profit ^ and this is likewife 
lei's in proportion to the prelent Bulk 
of the Trade, yet more in quantity. 

Now, if this has been the conlequence 
of other Trades enlarg’d and clofer 
driven, why fhould it not be the lame 
of the Eajt-India Trade enlarg’d and 
clofer driven } 

But indeed, this is the confequence : Alfo of 
The Eajlrbiclia Trade enlarg’d by the 
Emulation of two Companies, may be t m 

lefs profitable to the Merchant ; cer- Trade mjl 
tainly it muft import more profit to the P'°I ubtc ' 
Kingdom. While one only Company 
enjoy’d that Trade, I will believe, that 
every Hundred Pounds exported into 
India , return’d in value befides the 
Principal, 50 /. to the Cuftoms, and 
double that Sum to the Merchant’s 
Gain ^ in all 1 50 /. this was great Pro- 
fit. But at this time, the Stock in that 
Trade is four times as great as ’twas 
before, that is, Four hundred Pounds 
for one 5 Four hundred Pounds muft 
now return in value, befides the Prin- 
cipal as much in proportion to the Cu- 
ftoms, in all Two hundred Pounds, and 
lomethingover to the Merchant’s Gains, 
perhaps One hundred Pounds for all 
the four. And thus the Trade is four 
times as great as ’twas before 1 the Pro* 

C 4 fir 
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fit is only doubled 5, the Profit is lefs 
in proportion to the Bulk of the Trade, 
but more in quantity. 

Lefs Profit in proportion but greater 
in quantity, is greater Profit ^ from 
Reafon, from the Experience of other 
Trades, and even of this very Trade 
it appears, the more open the fame (hall 
be, and clofer driven , it may indeed 
import lefs Profit in proportion to the 
Bulk of the Trade, yet rauft import 
more in quantity, and confequently 
rauft needs be more profitable to the 
Kingdom : And thus again, notwith- 
ftanding the prices of things rais’d in 
India , abated here, the Bullion is ftill 
exchang’d for greater value. 

Tho' driven fi ’Tis true, if this Trade (hall be carri- 

1$ off. ta te on with the greateft freedom, if e- 
very one (hall be permitted to imploy 
his Stock in it, by degrees it will be dri- 
ven fo very clofe, that nothing of Pro- 
fit will be glean’d from it 5 the Merchant 
will be difabled to import the Indian 
Manufactures cheaper, than as good 
things may be made in England. Then 
there will be Truth in his Complaint, 
the Exchange will be unprofitable, and 
rauft be given over. But then ’tis fit 
the Merchant Ihould be told, that the 
Eajl-India Trade is not carried on for 
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his fake, but for the Kingdoms 3 when 
Manufactures are not to be imported 
cheaper from India than they can be 
made in England , our End is gain’d 3 
we have reap’d the utmoft Profit that 
is to be obtain’d by that or any other 
Trade 5 our Manufactures will then be 
quiet 3 they will not bedifturb’d by the 
cheaper Indian Manufactures 3 thefe 
will not rule the price of ours, neither 
in our own nor foreign Markets : And 
thus one of the great Objections againft 
this Trade wou’d be anfwer’d 3 the 
Eajl-India Trade the more open and 
clofer driven, will lefs difturb the En- 
glijh Manufactures, and import the 
greateft Profit into England. 

Yet againft a more open Ea(l-India that 
Trade, will be objected. That the Eaft- India 
Trade is not to be carried on at all with- Trade not 
out Forts and Factories^ that thefe 
are not to be maintain’d without tbe 
Joint-ftock of a Company $ and ’tis 
but reafonable the Company that bears 
the charge, fhou’d reap the Profit of 
the Trade. Wherefore ’tis every day 
infinuated. That the late ACt for e- 
reCting a new Company, was gain’d 
by Violence and In juftice^ that it is con- 
tinu’d only for the fake of the Loan 
to the Government, at exceffive Inte- 
reft3 that to be reftor’d to their former 

Right 
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Right of the whole Trade, the Old 
Company is ready to pay the Loan, 
and will be content with half the Inte- 
reft 5 and ’twill be unreafonable, if an 
Englijh Parliament fhall refute to do a 
piece of Juftice fo very profitable to 
the Kingdom, when as it ought to be 
done tho’ to our greateft Disadvantage. 
And betides. Political Pveafons concur 
with this, that the Kingdom may be 
'once more at quiet. What Heats and 
Animofities have been caus’d by this 
Divifion ? What Diftradions in the 
Publick Counfels } Our Eledions are 
not free, neither our Debates of Par- 
liament. The Publick Bufinefs is very 
often at a ftand ^ every one is engag’d 
on the tide of the one or the other 
Company. If either can be gain’d to 
the Publick Intereft, this is fure, tho’ 
for no other reafon, to meet with Op- 
pofition. Indeed of late, the Refoluti- 
ons have been brave 5 the King has been 
Addrefs’d to enter into great Alliances, 
for the prefervation of our Selves, our 
Neighbours, our Religion, and the Peace 
of Europe. Neverthelefs, it cannot pre- 
fently be forgotten, that it was fome 
druggie to refolve upon the Peace of 
Europe, that Speeches were made in fa- 
vour of the Duke of Anjou’s Title to the 
Crown of Spain, and that it has been 

thought 
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thought almoft crime enough for an 
Impeachment, to advife the Ring todil- 
own it. All which is imputed to the 
Quarrel of the two Companies ; Men 
are afraid, that this in time may clog the 
the W heels of the Government ; Co that 
we may be forc’d to (land ftill, and 
lee a coalition of France and Spain, 
the Empire broken , Holland de- 
vour’d in one or two Campagnes, and 
England left alone to deal with all this 
Power. Our Mediterranean Trade is 
already at the mercy of this Conjun- 
ction ; when Holland’s gone, the French 
are Mafters of all the Coalt upon the 
Continent; our Baltic Trade and all our 
Naval Stores are gone. Our Eajl and 
Wejl-India Trades might languifh yet 
a little longer, but mult decay for want 
of Places to take off our Returns , 
and may yet be looner broken by this 
united Power. But why fhou’d we be 
in any Difquiets for our Trade, as if 
that alone were in danger ? If this Con- 
junction holds, we mud fubmit our 
l’elves, and be contented with Laws and 
Vice-Roys, fuch as France will pleafe to 
fend us. ’Tis laid, that this Divifion of 
the Companies mult certainly difable us 
to ufe our Naval Strength, to harafs the 
Coalts o C France and Spain , to cut olf 
their Communication with their Indian 
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Kingdoms, to intercept and confifcate 
their T reafures there to the ufe of a War 
fo necefiary ; leave mud be had of both 
the Companies to fpirit the Difcontents 
of Spain, to encourage the Friends of the 
Houfe of Aujiria, to thew themfelves, and 
call aloud tor change of Government : 
Tliefe and an hundred other invidious 
things, are charg’d upon this Divifion 5 
if they are true, we pay too dear for this 
Enlargement of our Trade ; ’twere far 
better that both the Companies were 
broken, and all the Profit of the Trade 
were loft for ever. 

But certainly, to break both Compa- 
nies is not the way to lofe the Profit of 
the Trade ; the Trade is then laid open, 
the Profit thereof muft needs encreafe ; 
the necefiary Forts and Caftles may be 
as well maintain’d at the Publick 
Charge; and this may be better paid 
by the greater Gain of an open Trade. 
The want of Factories can be no Com- 
plaint: A greater Trade muft needs 

increafe thefe ; it has done fo in every 
Country ; the Reafon is alike in all ; 
our Fa&ories muft be as well fecur’d 
by Forts and Caftles, under the imme- 
diate care of the Government, as if the 
fame were maintain’d by the Joint- 
ftock of a Company. 

If it has really enter’d into the 

Thoughts 
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Thoughts of any Gentlemen of the 
Old Company, to offer to advance this 
Loan to the Parliament at half the inte- 
reft for all the Trade 3 if this is in- 
tended to be propos’d to the Wifdom 
of a Nation as a beneficial Bargain, thi$ 
of all things is moft extravagant and 
amazing. The Kingdom, that is, the 
Body of the People, is neither richer 
nor poorer, whether an Hundred thou- 
fand Pounds per Annum be paid to a 
Company of Englijh Merchants, or re- 
main at the difpofal of the Govern- 
ment. But the Nation poffibly, is by 
half a Million yearly richer, as long as 
this Trade is io much enlarg’d by the 
Emulation of two Companies, than if 
’twere reduc’d to the Joint-ftock of one. 
If fo great a Yearly Profit is not to be 
given up to Peace and Juftice, ’twill 
never be given away for nothing 3 
the Wifdom of Parliament will never 
be fo far over-reach’d by the cunning, 
of Merchants. 

I rather hope to hear of Ways and 
Means to pay this Loan of both the 
Companies , to buy their Forts and 
Caftles, and whatfoever is their Right 
of Trade : Thefe might be valu’d by 
a Jury of Twelve indifferent and under- 
ftanding Men 5 what ever by thefe 

fhou’d 
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ftiou’d be Awarded , wou’d Toon be 
paid by the Cuftoms of this Trade j 
And thus the Trade wou’d be laid quite 
open to all the good People of England - y 
by this means no Injulfice wou’d be 
done, and thefe Advantages wou’d be 
obtain’d. 

Firft of all, an end wou’d be put to 
the Trade of Stock-jobbers 5 unskilful 
and unwary Men are entic’d away, 
from certain Profit to purfue uncertain 
Hopes 5 after great Revolutions of the 
Game, their Hopes at laft are difap- 
pointed, their Stocks are left among 
the Artifts, their Induftry is loft to the 
Kingdom, their Families are undone* 
'Tis in Vain to forbid the thing by 
Laws 5 Laws are eluded by the fubtlety 
and canning of Men $ the thing is pra- 1 
ttis’d more than ever : To break both 

Companies, is not only to forbid the 
Corruption, but to tear it up by the 
very Roots. 

Stocks in the Warehoufes of private 
Merchants rife and fall, and no Man 
knows it but themfelves y however, 
they rife in value in fpight of Wars. 
Companies are frighted by Wars and 
rumours of Wars j the Joint-ftocks fall, 
and every one rnuft hear it : And this 

engages the private Intereft of fome. 
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the Fear of others, to difturb the pub- 
lick Refolutions 5 to be rid of this in- 
convenience, were worth a great deal 
to the Nation 5 to break both Compa- 
nies were half the way to do it. 

Of Companies Committees have al- n put an end 
ways feparate Interefts of their own ^ t0 Cor - 
Commands of Ships, Places, and Go- 
vernments to fell ^ however it fares 
with the Joint-ftock , the Trade to 
thefe Men is always profitable. Thefe 
do not care to part with their Places 5 
and this perhaps has chiefly held oft' 
the Union of both the Companies. The 
Corruptions which they have pra&is’d 
themfelves, they have learn’d to pra- 
dife upon greater Men than themfelves. 

Vaft Sums are gone, which are not yet, 
nor ever will be brought to account. 

To break both Companies, is the furefl 
way to break thefe Pradices 3 to make 
Men honeft, is to take from them all 
Temptations to be otherwife. 

By this, our Heats and Animofities To reft ore Peace 
will be remov’d, our Breaches heal’d, the l ' e °- 
the Kingdom once again in peace. lt p e ' 
fiich Mifchiefs have been created by the 
diffracted Counfels of both Companies, 
what may be fear’d from the united 
Strength of both? 

To purchafe thefe Advantages, no- 
thing 
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thing is given away that’s valuable 5 
the Trade already enlarg’d by the E- 
mulation of two Companies, by the 
diflolution of both, will yet be more 
enlarg’d. A Trade more open andclo- 
fer driven, will be more profitable to 
the Kingdom. Prices of things may 
be rais’d in India, abated here ; never- 
thelefs, as long as this Trade (hall be 
carried on, the fame will be an ex- 
change of lefs for greater Value ^ and 
when it ceafes to be fuch, ’twill then 
be time to give it over. 


CHAP. IV. 

The Eaft-India Trade does not fo 
much diminifj the Riches of 
fome private Perfons , as it in- 
creases the Riches of the King- 
dom i 


A GAIN, it is obje&ed againft this 
Trade, If the fame is an Ex- 
change of lefs for greater value, yet 
the Kingdom, the Body of the People is 
not the richer for this Exchange. The 
Eaft-India Trade procutes Manufa- 
ctures at lefs Price , and by lefs Labour 

than 
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Chan the like wou’d be made in Eng- 
land 3 perhaps as much value at the 
price of one Shilling, and confequent- 
ly by one Mans Labour, as will be 
made here by three, and tor the price 
of three Shillings. But then two are 
depriv’d of their Employments $ for 
every one brought from India , fo 
much Englijh Manufacture is deftroy’d : 
the Eajl-India Trade does the Work 
with fewer Hands, but then no more 
is done. Few do the Bufinefs of ma- 
ny, but then the reft are forc’d to ftand 
(till 3 few poffefs themfelves of all the 
Riches, and leave nothing for the reft 
of the People. Thus the Riches of 
the Kingdom are not greater, they are 
only tranflated into fewer Hands 5 what 
is gain’d by tire exchange of Bullion 
for a better thing, is loft again by the 
lofs of fo much Englijh Manufacture. 
Wherefore, tho’ indeed the Exchange 
is for greater Value, yet all the Be- 
nefit is to private Perfons many o- 
thers are undone 3 the Body of the 
People is not the- richer, the Kingdom 
is not enrich’d. 

To this Objection may be anfwer’d, tlx fame 
If the Riches of the Kingdom by this Ar ^ ad - 
Trade are only tranflated into fewer 
Hands, if they are not greater, yet they 
D are 
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are not lefs for this Tratlflation. Of 
an ioo /. the Value is the fame, whe- 
ther collected into the Hands of few, 
or diftributed into the Hands of ma- 
ny. The fame quantity of Silk, or 
Cloth, orCallico, or other Manufacture, 
will cloath as many Backs, the Value 
of ’em will feed as many Bellies, whe- 
ther procur’d by the Labour of one, 
or by the equal Labour of three. If 
the fame Work is done by one, which 
was done before by three 3 if the other 
two are forc’d to fit (till, the Kingdom 
got nothing before by the Labour of 
the two, and therefore tofes nothing 
by their fitting hill. And thus if the 
Riches of the Kingdom are not greater, 
they are not lefs for being procur’d by 
fewer Hands. Neverthelels, this is not 
an Anfwer to the Objection, That tho y 
the Exchange is profitable to private 
Perfons, yet the Kingdom is not tile 
richer for it. 

Therefore certainly the publick Stock 
mud be iticreaft. If one Man procures as 
much Value by his Labour from India, as 
t hree produc’d before in England $ if one 
Man does the Work of three, his Riches 
are increas’d, he pofiefies as much as alt 
the three before. The Riches of the 
other two are not reduc’d to no-- 

thing * 
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thing 4 perhaps their Labour is lefs 
Valuable, yet Hill it is worth fomething | 
and whatfoever it is worth, is Cain to 
the Kingdom. The Riches of one are 
as great as of all the three before ; 
thole of the other two are not re- 
duc'd to nothing : And thus the in- 
creafe of the Stock of a Part exceed- 
ing the diminution of that of the reft 
oi the People , muft be efteem’d ari 
increafe of the Riches of the whole 
People. If any Englifl. ) Manufactures 
dre deftroy'd by the Importation of 
thofe of the Eajt-Indies, yet ftill there 
is left Employment for the People 
and thus the Exchange of Bullion for 
Indian Manufactures, is not only pro- 
fitable to thofe that make it, but alfo 
to the Kingdom/ 

Whence it may be concluded,* that 
notwithftanding the Emulation of two' 
Companies, and the Influence of that 
upon the prices of things both here 
mid in the Eajl-Indict ^ nOfwithPcand- 
ing the lofs of fome EngliJI) Manu- 
factures by the Importation of like 
and cheaper things from India, yet 
ftill the Trade with that Country 
is an Exchange of Bullion fof Manu- 
factures more valuable thaif thofe ec[ui- 
Valent of fo much Bullion^ of Bullion 

p a ffl 
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for Manufactures that may be exchang’d 
for more ^ of lefs of the fecondary tor 
more of the principal Riches than are 
otherwife to be had upon the fame 
Terms, is confequently an exchange of 
lefs for greater Value. And this may 
ferve for a firft Anfvver to the Exporta- 
tion of our Bullion. 


CHAP. V. 

The Eaft-india Trade is the way to 
increase our Bullion. 

The Eaft-india TT U T if without regard to quantity, 
Jf&tway’tf £) Bullion (hall be efteem’d more va- 
import more luable than Manufactures, becaufe thefe 
Bullion. are to jj e confum’d, and that may be pre- 
ferv’d; it muft be affirm’d, That the ex- 
change of Bullion for Indian Manufa- 
ctures, is the moft likely way to procure 
more by enabling us to export more Ma- 
nufactures than were exported for fo 
much Bullion. 

For this does not grow in England y 
’tis imported from abroad $ it is receiv’d 
ip exchange for the Manufactures which 
are exported } thefe are exported and 
Bullion is return’d. Thus, for an Hun- 
dred Yarcfepf ■ Cloth cam.ed.iuco Spain^im 

Hun- 
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Hundred Pounds in Money are return’d'; 
fo, for Three Hundred Yards of Cloth 
or equivalent Silks and Callicoes, more 
Silver is return’d; therefore the more 
Manufactures fhall be exported, more Bul- 
lion will be imported. By the exporta- 
tion of this into India for Manufactures, 
we have more of thefe than were carried 
out to procure this Bullion ; we are there- 
fore enabled to export more Manufa- 
ctures, and confequently to import more 
Bullion. And thus the exportation of 
Bullion into India for the Manu- 
factures of that Country, is the molt 
likely way to increafe it. 

And indeed, by whatfoever means , . 
the Bullion is increas’d, more Plate is Jt y ZttlTd 
feen in Churches, more in Private Hou - tbe Bullion. 
fes, more Goldfmiths, and Men who 
deal in Bullion, than ever heretofore. 

Befides, the plenty of Money is greater, 
more Money is given for Lands, more 
for Merchandizes, more for all manner 
of Purchaces. Before the noife of a 
War with France, the Joint-ftocks and 
Funds were rifing every day ; the cre- 
dit of the Government was very much 
increas’d. Money lyes at lefs intereft, 
it Trades for lefs profit, it makes a grea- 
ter (hew than ever 5 all this is demon- 
ftration that Bullion is increas’d. And, 

D 3 what 
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what other thing is fo likely to be the 
caufe of this, as the Eaji- India Trade > 
It exchanges the Bullion gain'd by one 
for more and better Manufactures ^ it 
increafes our Plenty, it mult needs in- 
creafe our Exportations , it muft con- 
fequently be the caufe pf importing 
niore Bullion, 


CHAP. VI. 




The Eaft-Intiia Trade waft iitcrcaje 
our Exportations'. 

• •* • J ' i.. . j 1 Jtt },.} . ) ; I \ • I V * V, st *. I j 

potwtthftand- w this is obie&ed, That the Eajl- 
. i Trade can he no caufe of 

1 - increafing our Bullion, that it cannot in- 
creafe our Exportations $ that Indian 
Manufactures are forbid in Foreign 
Countries, apd Foreign Markets are alt 
ready hock’d with ours fo that nei- 
ther can the former be again exported, 
nor by being confum'd in England , can 
they be the caufe of exporting more 
pf Englijfi Manufactures. Confequently 
pur Luxury and Confumptjon may jn- 
preafe with our Abundance, our Ex- 
portations cannot be greater, our 
lipn cannot be increas’d. 

**. ' J : - ■ . ... . , 

Never- 
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Neverthelefs, the mod likely way to 
increafe our Exportations, is the Eajl- 
India Trade, and that by increafing 
our Plenty too fart for our ufe, too fart 
for our Luxury and Confumption. This 
Trade is a continual exchange of the 
Bullion procur'd by lefs for more and 
better Manufactures 5 and therefore of 
lefs for more and better Manufactures 5 
it is therefore of all other Trades, the 
moft likely to increafe our Plenty of 
tjiofe too fart for our Luxury and 
Confumption. 

Again, Nothing will be kept in En- 
gland to perirti without ufe, all that is, 
too much to be fpent at home will be 
exported. Of all Trades, the Eajl- 
India Trade is moft likely to increafe 
our Manufactures too fart for our Luxu- 
ry and Confumption j it is therefore 
moft likely to increafe our Exportations. 

Wherefore, in fpight of Prohibitions, MtmtWamt* 
our Indian Manufactures will find out '” g \^.*!! re,gn 
Foreign Markets, In fpight of Laws Tm- 
people will buy cheapeft. Foreigners failures-, 
will find out ways to get fuch tilings 
into their own Countries, or they will 
come after 'em into ours, Nothing can 
be fo cheap in Europe as Indian Manu- 
factures : Therefore fuch of thefe as 
are too mu ( ch for the ufe of England , 

' D 4 will 
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will be exported, or Foreigners will 
come hither 5 as our Plenty (hall in- 
crease our People will increafe. 

Or , if all that are imported Ihou’d 
be confum’d within England, fo many 
of our Manufactures will be Spar’d 5 for 
Englifh Mm*- if we (hall have too many either of 
failures. OL]r qwn, or of Indian Manufactures, 
either thoS? will be confum’d at home, 
and then the Indian will be expor- 
ted 5 or thefe will be confum’d in 
England ? and then, tho’ Foreign Mar- 
kets are already flock’d with Englijh 
Manufactures, yet thefe will be ex- 
ported. Foreign Markets perhaps will 
not take off more at the prefent price $ 
by the free Allowance of Indian, the 
price qf Englijh Manufactures muft befa- 
bated, ( and this without inconvenience 
to. any one as (hall be fhown hereafter) 
and then more qf thefe will be exported. 

Qf afl Trades, that of the EaJl-^In- 
dies is moft likely to increafe our Plen- 
ty beyond the power of our Luxury 
and Confumption y and therefore, notr 
withftanding the Foreign Prohibitions 
qf Indian Manufactures, and tho’ Fo- 
reign Markets are, already full of ours, 
the Eafl-India Trade is the likelieft way 
to increaie our Exportations, and con- 
sequently our Bullion. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Notwith Jlanding the idlenefs of the. 

Mint, the Money and the Bullion 
are increas'd. 

An Objeftion 

A Gain, That the Eaft-India Traded ” either 
may not have the credit of ha- h on ^ increas'd 
ving increas’d our Bullion, ’tis deny'd tbe 
that this is increas’d. If our Bullion S. ’ 
were increas’d (fay fomc) there wou’d 
be a greater plenty of Money. The 
whole Increafe of Bu.lion wou’d not 
be manufactur'd into Plate j fome wou’d 
be carried to the Mint $ this has had 
no bufinefs but to recoin the Old Mo- 
ney, otherwife it has flood toll for 
many Tears $ wherefore the Money is 
not increas’d, nor by confequence the 
Bulllion. 

1 Yet notwithftanding the idlenefs of 
the Mint, Money is increas’d $ and tho’ 
this were not, the Bullion is increas'd. 

Foreign Money becomes every day more 
and more current, French Piftoles at Par 
with fo much Bnglijh Gold, are as plenty 
every where as Guineas 5 Spanijk Silver 
is eafie to be had on payment of the 
Difference. A plenty of Foreign Mo- 
ney 
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ney very cafily fupplies the want of 
Englijh Coin $ tho’ our own Mint (lands 
(till, with a fufficient plenty of Foreign 
Money we can never be in want 2, and 
thus notwithftanding the idlenefs of the 
Mint, the Money is increas’d. 

And yet, tho’ it were not, it cou'd 
be no Argument againft the Increafe 
of Bullion. The Increafe of which 
does not prove that any of it muft be 
carry’d to the Mint. Bullion by being 
coin’d, is made current only here in 
England $ ’tis reftrain’d from going into 
any other Country 5 before, when ’twas 
current over all the World, ’twas more 
valuable than now, when ’tis confin’d 
to only England , fo that ’tis made lefs 
valuable by being coin’d. It is not likely 
therefore that any Man will coin his 
Bullion, that it may beeome lefs valu- 
able than ’twas before $ wherefore the 
increafe of the fame is no neceffary 
Argument, that any of it muft be coin’d, 
confequently, notwithftanding the idle- 
nefs of the Mint, the Bullion may bq 
increas’d. y 

Tho’ the Mint has flood dill for. 
many Years, the Money is increased, 
and if it were not, yet the Bullion is 3 
the former Arguments are not (haken 
by this Objection. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIII. 

The increase of Paper Monty is to 
be aferib’d to the increafe of real 
Money , rather than the apparent 
plenty of Money to the increafe 
of current P apejr. 

B U T Men are more ready to affign The apparent 
any thing as a reafon of the greater plent y °f m* 
apparent plenty of Money, than th 
Eafl-Tndia. Trade; and therefore they increafe of m r 
fay, the increafe is all imaginary, Pa - rent FafeT ' 
per is current every where; the great 
plenty of this it is that makes a {hew ; 
that makes fo mucli Money for Pur- 
chaces, fo much to lye at low Intereft, 
fo much to Trade at little Profit. The 
current Money is little elfe but Paper; 
the increafe of this is great, but not 
of real Money. 

Notwithftanding all which, the ap- 
parent plenty of Money is not to be a- 
fcrib’d to the increafe of current Paper ; 
the increafe of this is rather to be afcrib'd 
to that of real Money. 

And 


But untruly. 
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And firft, it is not Paper that lyes at 
low intereft; that Trades at little pro- 
fit. If I depofit Money with a Banker, 
and take his Bills to anfwer the De- 
mand, tho’ thefe fhou’d pafs Ten thou- 
sand times in Payment, yet as long as 
fo much Money lyes in the Hands 
of the Banker , his Bills are real 
Money, For while thefe are current, 
that in the mean time lyes dead; if 
the Bills were call’d in, the Money 
wou’d do the work as well, wou’d pafs 
as well in payment. So that fuch kind 
of Notes as thefe are not a new crea- 
ted Species, are not imaginary or Pa- 
per only, but fo much real Money. 
In like manner, if I take up Bills of 
a Banker, and bring no Cafh into his 
Bank, thofe are no longer imaginary 
or Paper only, than till an equal Cafh 
is paid in; when that is done, thefe 
are alfo real Money So that meer Pa- 
per Money are Bills without a Cafh to 
anfwer them. And thefe are always 
paying exceffive Intereft to the Ban- 
ker, above the common Intereft a- 
bove the ordinary Profit of Trade. 
For a Banker will not make himfelf 
liable to anfwer the Demands of rea- 
dy Money for nothing ; he will there- 
'• fore 
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fore expert to receive the Value when- 
foever he gives out Bills, or Intereft 
above the common Rate, if without 
Money he undertakes himfelf to an- 
fwer the Demand 5 wherefore naeer 
Paper is always paying exceffive In* 
tereft. Such Money will neither en- 
dure to be let out at low Intereft, 
nor td be employ’d in Trade tor lit- 
tle Profit^ not by the Borrower, he 
will not take up Money of the Banker 
at high Intereft to let out the fame 
again at lefs, or to Trade with k for 
little Profit 5 he therefore borrows to 
pay off Debts that will not ftay, to 
iatisfie his impatient Creditor. Nor 
by his Creditor, he is not fo im- 
patient for his Money, as to oblige his* 
Debtor to borrow the fame at higher 
Intereft, that he may let it out again 
at lefs, he: wan’d rather take high In- 
tereft of his Debtor than oblige him. 
to pay it to the Banker 5 fo that he 
alfo wants his Money for mote preffing 
Oceafions. Therefore this new created 
Species, this imaginary or meet Papec 
Money, is never lett at little Intereft , 
is never imploy’d im Trade for little- 
Profit, is not the Money that makes 
this mighty Ihew j and thus the ap- 
parent 
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parent plenty of Money is riot to be 
afcrib'd to Paper: 

Rather the increafe of this muft be 
afcrib’d to that of real Money: When 
there was but little Money, the Credit 
alfo was very little ; we have had late 
and fad Experience of this 5 Bills were 
difcounted every day 5 fo that Credit 
is always moft, when there is moft 
Money to fatisfie the fame: Paper Mo- 
ney is nothing elfe but Credit; from 
the increafe of which, we are fure 
that Credit is increas’d ; this is the pre- 
fent State of England , and consequent- 
ly there is a greater plenty of real 
Money. 

Real as well as Paper Money may 
be increas’d, ’tis very poflible for both 
to be increas’d together; then the a- 
bundance of current Paper is no Argu- 
ment that real Money, much left that 
Bullion is not increas’d; 

The prefent plenty of Money is not 
apparent only, ’tis alfo real ; the little 
Profit for which it is imploy’d in Trade, 
is the beft Argumennt of the plenty of 
real Money. The idlenefs of the Mint 
is no Argument that Money; much left 
that Bullion is not increas’d. Of all 
Trades', this - of cite Eajl-Indies is moft 
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likely to make our Plenty too great for 
our Luxury and Confumption, ’tis moft 
likely to increafe our Exportations, and 
eonfequently to increafe our Bullion. 
And thus a fecond anfwer is given 
to the Exportation of Bullion for 
Manufactures to be confum’d in Eug* 
lancL 


CHAP. IX. 

T he Kingdom is not more impove- 
rish'd by the Confumption of In- 
dian than of Englifh Manufa - 
Ctures* 

L Aftly, The Kingdom is not more the Confmptu 
impoverith’d by the Confumption 
of Indian than of Engl if!) Manufactures. # qf W * 

Indeed whatfoever is confum’d in Eng- mre valkt ' 
land , is lofs, it can be no profit to the 
Nation ^ but yet to permit the Cori- 
lumption of the Indian , is not the way 
to lofe fo much as if we fliall reftrain 
our felves to only Englijh Manufactures. 

Things may be imported from India by 
fewer hands than as good wou’d be 
made inf England y fo that to permit the 
. r;L Con- 
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Confumption of Indian Manufactures, is 
to perm it the lots of few Mens labour 5 
to reftrain us to only Englijb , it to oblige 
us to lofe the labour of many ; the lofs 
of few Mens labour muft needs be lefs 
than that of many : Wherefore, if we 
iuffer our felves to confume the Indian , 
we are not fo much impoverifh'd as if 
we were reftraind to the Confumption 
of only Engl ifi Manufactures. 

It muft be confefs’d, that of Manu- 
factures whether Englifl) or Indian of e- 
qual value, and already in our poifeffi- 
oti, die Confumption of one can be no 
more lofs than of the other. But a Law 
to reftrain u® to ufe only Englijb Manu- 
factures, is to oblige us to make them 
firft, is to oblige us to provide for our 
Confumption by the labour of many, 
what might as well, be done by that of 
few, is to oblige us to confume the la- 
bour of many when- that of few might 
be fufficient. Certainly we lofe by be- 
ing reftrain’ & to the Confumption of 
our own, we cannot be fo much impo- 
verifh’d by the free and indifferent ufe 
of any Manufactures. 

It was the firft and rnoft general Ob- 
jection againft the Eajl^India Trade, 
That it carries great qnautities of Bul- 
lion 
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lion into India, and returns chiefly Ma- 
nufactures to be confum’d in England 3 
the Matter of Fad is not deny’d, but 
then it has been anfwer’d and made e- 
vident, That the exportation of Bullion 
for Indian Manufactures, is an exchange 
of lefs for greater value, is the way to 
import more Bullion into England, and 
that we are not more impoverifh'd by 
the confumption of Indian than of Eng- 
lijh Manufactures 5 and thefe are fuffi- 
cient Anfwers to the firfk Objection. 


CHAP. X. 

' The Eaft-India Trade defroys no 
imployment of the People which 
is pro ft able to the Kingdom. 


A N D thus I think, I have remov’d People impio/d 
the firft great Charge a gainft the 
Eajl-India Trade. The next is, That might be im • 
Manufactures are procur’d from thence 
by the labour of fewer hands than the f i„yf to m 
like, or as good can be made in Eng- profit of the 
land $ that therefore, maqy muft ftand 
{till at home for want of imployment. 

To which is anfwer’d, That theEaft- 
hiaifi Trade cannot deftroy any prolita- 
E ' bb- 
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ble Manufacture, it deprives the People 
of no bufinefs which is advantagious to 
the Kingdom $ contrary, it is the moft 
likely means to make full imployment 
for the People. 

The Eaji-Imlia Trade deftroys no 
profitable Englijh Manufacture $ it de- 
prives the People of no imployment, 
which we ftiou’d with to be preferv’d. 
The foundation of this Complaint is. 
That Manufactures are procur’d from 
the Eaji-Indks by the labour of fewer 
People, than are necelfary to make the 
like in England 5 and this (ball be adr 
mitted. Hence it follows, that to re- 
ject the Indian Manufactures that like 
may be made by the labour of more 
Hands in England, is to imploy many 
to do the work that may be done as 
well by few ^ is to imploy all, more than 
neceflary to procure fuch things from 
the Eajl-Indies, to do the work that 
may be done as well without ’em. 

A Saw-mill with a pair or two of 
Hands, will fplit as many Boards as 
thirty Men without this Mill $ if the 
ufe of this Mill (ball be rejected, that 
thirty may be imploy ’d to do the work, 
eight and twenty are imploy ’d more than 
are neceflary, fo many are imploy ’d to do 
the work that may be done as well 

without 
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without ’em. Five Men in a Barge up- 
on a Navigable River, will carry as 
much as an hundred times fo many 
Horfes upon the Land, and twenty 
times as many Men 5 if the Navigati- 
on of this River flaall be negleded/that 
the fame Carriage may be perform'd 
by Land, nineteen in twenty of thefe 
Men, and all thefe Horfes, are rhore 
than are neceflary to do the work, fo 
tnany are imploy’d to do the work that 
Biay be done as well without them. 
$0, if by any Art, or Trade, or Engine, 
the labour of one can produce as much 
for our confumption or other ufe, as 
can otherwife be procur’d by the la- 
bour of three 5 if this Art, or Trade, 
or Engine, (hall be rejeded, if three 
(hall rather be imploy’d to do the 
work, two of thefe are more than are 
neceffary, fo many are imploy’d to do 
the work- that may be done as well 
without ’em 5 fo in all cafes, all that 
are imploy’d more than are neceflary 
to do any work, are imploy’d to do the 
work that may be done - as well without 
’em : Wherefore, the People imploy’d to 
make Manufadures here, more thah are 
neceflary to piocure the like from : Indi*, 
are People MpployM to do the woik chat 
may be done' as well- without ’em, fo 
E 7 many . 
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many arc imploy’d to no profit of the 
Kingdom. For, if the Providence of 
God wou’d provide Corn for England 
as Manna heretofore for Jfrael, the Peo- 
ple won’d not be well imploy’d, to 
Plough, and Sow, and Reap for no 
more Corn, than, might be had without 
this labour. If the fame Providence 
wou’d provide us Cloatlis without our 
labour, our Folly wou’d be the fame, to 
be Carding, Spinning, Weaving, Ful- 
ling andDrefling, to have neither bet- 
ter nor more Cloatlis than - might be had 
without this labour. Again, if Dant- 
%id{ wou’d fend us Corn for nothing, 
we fhou’d not refufe the Gift, only that 
we might produce the fame quantity of 
Corn by the l'vveat of our Brows. In 
like manner, if the Eajl-Indies wou’d 
fend us Cloatlis for nothing, as good 
or equivalent of thofe which are made 
in England by prodigious labour of the 
People, we fhou’d be._very ill imploy’d 
to refufe the Gift, only that we might 
labour for the fame value of Cloaths 
which might be as well obtain’d by fit- 
ting ftilU A People wou’d bethought 
extravagant and only fit for Bedlam, 
which with great for and buftle fhou’d 
imploy it felf to 'remove Stones from 
place : to place, at-laft to throw ’em 
“r down 
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down where at firft they took ’em up. 
I think the Wifdom of a People wou'd 
be little greater, which having Cloaths 
and Victuals, and other neceifaries of 
Life already provided diffident for their 
ufe, ihou’d neverrhelefs abftain from the 
ufe of thefe things, till after the Pe- 
nance of having carry ’d them feven 
Miles upon their Shoulders 5 fo in no 
cafe are any number of People well im- 
ploy’d, or to any profit of the Kingr 
dom, who only do the work which 
might be done as well without ’em, who 
with great pains and labour provide for 
their own, or for the ufe of other Peo- 
ple, the fame or no better things than 
might be had without this pains and 
labour. Wherefore, toimploy to make 
Manufactures here in England, more 
People than areneceflary to procure the 
like from India, to imploy fo many to 
do the work which might be done as 
well without them, is to imploy fo 
many to no profit of the Kingdom. 

Then Manufactures made in England, 
which, or the like of which, might be 
procur’d by the labour of fewer Hands 
from the Eajl-Indies, are not profita- 
ble to the Kingdom $ wherefore, to 
procure fuch things from India by the 
labour of fewer Hands, to fpare a great 
E 3 many 
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many Hands which wou’d be im ploy’d 
in England to do the fame things, is 
not to deprive the People of any iiji- 
ployment which we ihou’d wifti to be 
preferv’d, is not to lofe any profitable 
Manufacture $ hill t{ie fame things are 
done, only the labour of doing then? 
is a great deal lefs than it was before. 
To imfioy reo- ■ To imploy to make Manufactures 
pie to wake here, more Hands than are necefiary to 
Mm^btbe procure the like things from the Eafi- 
imforted from Indies , is not only to imploy fo many 
]fthKhg- fs to no P r °fi t i ^ is alio to lofe the la- 
dom. & bour of fo many Hands which might 
be imploy ’d to the profit of the King- 
dom. Certainly, every individual Man 
in England , might be imploy’d to fome 
profit, to do fome work which cannot 
be done without him 5 at leaft, the 
contrary is not evident, as long as Eng- 
land is not built, beautify ’d, and im- 
prov’d to the utmoft Perfection, as long 
as any Country poflefies any thing which 
England wants, Spain the Gold and Sil- 
ver of America, Holland the Fifhing and 
other Trades, France the Wines, as 
long as Campagne and Burgundy are not 
drunk in every Parifli 5 lome of thefe 
things might be appropriated to Eng- 
land EngliJI) Labour might be ex- 
chang’d for others 5 thefe things wou’d 
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be impioyment enough for all, and a 
great many more than all the People of 
the Kingdom, tho’ every one were im- 
ploy’d to the belt advantage, tho’ not 
the labour of any Hand in England 
were thrown away $ whence it may ve- 
ry well be concluded, that every indivi- 
dual Man in England , might be imploy’d 
to fome profit of the Kingdom. v 
Then to imploy to Manufacture 
things in England , more Hands than 
are neceflary to procure the like from 
India, is to imploy fo many to no pro- 
fit, which might otherwile be imploy’d 
to profit, is the lofs of fo much profit. 
If nine cannot produce above three Bu- 
fhels of Wheat in England, if by equal 
Labour they might procure nine Bu- 
fhels from another Country, to imploy 
thefe in agriculture at home, is to im- 
ploy nine to do no more work than 
might be done as well by three ^ is to 
imploy fix to do no more work than 
might be done as well without them $ 
is to imploy fix to no profit, which 
might be imploy’d to procure as many 
Bulhels of Wheat to England $ is the 
lots of fix Bulhels of Wheat 5 is there- 
fore the lofs of fo much value. So, if 
nine by fo much Labour, can make in 
England a Manufacture but of the va- 
E 4 lue 
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lue of 10 x. if by equal Labour they 
can procure from other Countries, thrice 
as much value of Manufactures, to im- 
ploy thefe Men in the Englijh Manufa- 
cture, is to imploy to no profit fix of 
the nine which might be imploy ’d to 
procure twice as much value of Manu- 
taCtures from abroad, is clearly the 
lofs of fo much value to the Nation. 
Thus Idleaefs, vain Labour, the unpro- 
fitable imployment of the People, which 
might be imploy ’d to profit, is the lots 
of lb much profit. Wherefore, to im- 
ploy in Englif!) Manufactures more 
Hands than are neceflary, to procure 
the like from the Erf-Indies, and Hands 
which might be imploy ’d to profit, is 
the lofs of lb much profit to the Na- 
tion. 

Manufactures made in England, the 
like of which may be imported from 
the Eaji-Indies, by the labour of few- 
er Hands, are not profitable , they are 
a lofs to the Kingdom ^ the Publick 
therefore lofes nothing by the lofs of 
l'uch Manufactures. 

We are very fond of being reftrain’d 
to the confumption of Englifh Manufa- 
ctures, and therefore contrive Laws ei- 
ther direCtly or by high Cuftoms, to 
prohibit all that come from India ,* By 

this 
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this time, ’tis eafie to fee fome of the 
natural Confequences of this Prohibi- 
tion. 

It is to oblige the things to be pro- 
vided by the Labour of many, which 
might as well be done by few ’tis to 
oblige many to labour to no purpofe, 
to no profit of the Kingdom, nay, to 
throw away their Labour, which other- 
wife might be profitable. ’Tis to ob- 
lige us provide things for our own Con- 
fumption by the labour of many, when 
that of few wou’d be fufficient. To pro- 
vide the conveniences of Life at the 
deareft and mod expenfive Rates, to 
labour for things that might be had 
without. ’Tis all one as to bid us re- 
fufe Bread or Cloaths , tho’ the Pro- 
vidence of God or Bounty of our Neigh- 
bours wou’d beftow them on us y ’tis 
all one as to deftroy an Engine or a 
Navigable River, that the work which 
is done by few may rather be done by 
many. Or, all thefe things may be 
comprehended in this, to prohibit the 
confumption of Indian Manufa&ures, 
is by Law to eftablifli vain and unprofi- 
table Labour. 

Again, inftead of making work, ’tis 
the dired way to leflen the bufinefs of 
the People 5 to imploy more Hands 

than 
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than are neceflary, is the way to make 
our Manufa&ures too dear fear Foreign 
Markets. By having lefs to do in Fo- 
reign Markets, we (hall have lb much 
the lefs imployment for our People 
here at home. If to make work for 
the People, a Law is made this Year to 
deftroy the Trade of the Eafi- Indies , 
fome other fuch Law will be wanted 
the very next. We may well hope, 
that in time the Navigation of the 
Thames, of every other River, will be 
deftroy’d, that many may be imploy’d 
in the Carriage, which is now per- 
form’d by few. By degrees, not an 
Art or Engine to fave the labour of 
Hands, will be left in England . When 
we (hall be reduc’d to plain Labour 
without any manner of Art, we (hall 
live at leaft as well as the Wild Indi- 
ans of America , the Hottantots of Afri- 
ca, or the Inhabitants of New Hol- 
land. 

As often as I confider thefe things, I 
am ready to fay with my felf, that God 
has beftowed his Bleffings upon Men 
that have neither hearts nor Skill to ufe 
them. For, why are we furrounded 
with the Sea ? Surely that our Wants 
at home might be fupply’d by our Na- 
vigation into other Countries, the leaft 
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and eafieCt Labour. By this we tafte 
the Spices of Arabia, yet never feel the 
fcorching Sun which brings them forth 3 
we (hine in Silks which our Hands have 
never wrought 3 we drink of Vinyards 
which we never planted 3 the Treafures 
of thofe Mines are ours, in which we 
have never digg d 3 we only plough the 
Peep, and reap the Harveft of every 
Gauntry in the World. 


CHAP, XI. 

The Eaft-India Trade is the ntoji 
likely way to in large the Imjineji 
in the prefent Manufactures . 

M AnufaCtures are procur’d from the The Eaft-india 
Eajl-Indies by the labour of few- Trade * 
er Hands than the like can be made in 
England 3 if by this means any num- 
bers of People are difabled to follow 
their former bufinefs, the Eafl-India 
Trade has only difabled fo many to 
work to no profit of the Kingdom 3 by 
the lofs of fuch Manufactures, of fuch 
ways of imploying the People, the Pub- 
lick lofes nothing. Neverthelefs, to the 
Labourer’s Objection of being driven 

from 
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from his imployment, it muft be alfo 
anfwer'd, . That the Eajl-India Trade is 
the mod likely way to make work for 
all the People, by inlarging their bufi- 
nefs in the prefent, by being the caufe 
of fetting on foot new imployments 
for the People. 

by abating the ft ft very true, that Englijb Manufa- 
frke of Eng- Ctures cannot be fold dear, if as good 
l th!ref f a ~ ^all be imported cheap from Indian 
fo that the importation of cheaper muft 
needs abate the price of the fame kind 
of EngliJJ) Manufactures. Of equal La- 
bour in one and the fame Country, the 
price will not be very different 5 and 
therefore, if the Eajl-India Trade ftiall 
oblige Men to work cheaper in fome 
kind of Manufactures, this very thing 
will have an influence upon others. Or 
thus, the Eajl-India Trade will put an 
end to many of our Englijh Manufa- 
ctures ^ the Men that were imploy’d in 
thefe, will betake themfelves to others, 
the mofl: plain and eafie $ or to t he Angle 
Parts of other Manufactures of rnoft va- 
riety, becaufe the plained work is foon- 
eft learn’d : By the increafe of Labou- 

rers, the price of work will be abated ^ 
and thus the Eajl-India Trade muft 
needs abate the price of EngliJJ) Manu- 
factures. 


If 
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If the price of Englifi ) Manufactures and mfc^tnt- 
fhall be abated, more People will be !y , b ? 
enabled to buy in the former Markets, tx ° cr * 
the abatement of the price will pay for 
the Carriage into new Markets. Thus 
of Cloth, perhaps a Yard may be fold 
abroad for Ten Shillings, it wereaS ea- 
fie to fell two if a fifth part of that price 
might be abated. It is certain, that 
more Stockings are fold fince the Frame- 
work has reduc’d the price. For the 
fame reafon that more of the cheaper 
labour of Engines can be fold than of 
the dearer labour of liands, more of 
Indian than of the deafer Englijlj Ma- 
nufactures 5 for the very fame, the 
cheaper Englifi Manufactures cah be fold, 
the more will be fold r Wherefore the 
Eaji-India Trade by abating the price, 
mull increafe the vent of EngliJfj Ma- 
nufactures. 

Again, The more Englifi Manufa- ^ confequent- 
Ctures can be fold, the more of them j] V g tiTm 
will be made ^ confequently, the Eajl- failures, 
India Trade by increafing the vent, will 
alfo increafe the EngliJfj Manufactures. 

Laftly, More People will be imploy’d ma { es mre 
to make Two hundred Yards of Cloth wor k fi» 
to produce as many Bulhels of Wheat, reopu ‘ 
to procure from the Eajl-Indies as many 
pieces of Callicoe, and fo of other 
f'i'ou things, *‘ t: ’ 
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things, than to procure but half the 
quantity of thefe things, more People 
are imploy’d to make a greater than a 
lefs quantity of Manufactures : Where- 
fore the Eajl-IrtdU Trade by caufingan 
increafe of our Manufactures, is the mod 
likely way to increafe the imployment 
of the People. 


CHAP. XII. 

By bring the caufe of the Invent ion 
of Arts and Engines , of order and 
regularity in our Manufactures, 
the Eaft-India Trade without or 
bating the Wages of Labourers , 
abates the price of Manufactures . 

It if obje&ed y p U T if the Labourer was afraid 
that by aba - Q that the importation of Eajl-htdie 
ffimJfa- Manufactures wou’d leffen his imploy- 
aures. Wages ment, he will not be better {leas'd 
mull be abated, t to i ncrea f e the fame, the par-ice of 

EngliJJ) Manufactures Ihou’d be abated. 

For by this, the price of Labour, that 

is Wages, will be abated. 
the Labourer And confequently, the Labourer will 
muji work b e oblig'd to work more for Wages e- 

more tor the 

fame things. - nOUgh 
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nough to buy the fame conveniences of 
Life. For, tho’ there is a mixture of 
Labour with thefe things, tho’ the price 
of Labour is a part of the price of the 
conveniences of Life, tlio‘ by the a- 
batement of Wagps the price of thefe 
things is alfo abated, yet the price of 
the conveniences of Life is not lb much 
abated as the Wages which are to buy 
them. This might be prov’d by Rea- 
fon 3 but an Example will ferve in- 
ftead of Demonftration. Suppofe that 
a third part of the price of Labour, a 
third part of every Man’s Wages is aba- 
ted, then my Wages of Ten Shillings 
for Ten days Labour, are abated to Six 
Shillings and Eight Pence : Again, Of 
a Yard of Cloth of the price of Ten 
Shillings, a part of the price is the 
price of Labour by which the fame was 
wrought, perhaps One Shilling is the 
price of Wool, Nine Shillings the price 
of Labour beftow’d upon it 3 by abate- 
ment of a third part of the price of 
Labour, the price of Wool is not aba- 
ted, the price of the Manufacture is a- 
bated to Six Shillings 3 and thus the 
price of the Cloth is reduc'd to Seven 
Shillings : With, my Wages of Ten 
Shillings for Ten Days labour, I was 
able to buy a Yard of Clothed the. price 
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of Ten Shillings ; but with the Wages 
of Six Shillings and Eight Pence for 
Ten Days labour, I am not able to buy 
the Yard of Cloth of the price of Se- 
ven Shillings, I muft be oblig’d to work 
more than Ten Days for Wages enough 
to buy the Yard of Cloth $ and there- 
fore, if the Eaft- India Trade (hall abate 
the Wages of the Labourer, he will be 
oblig’d to work more for Wages e- 
nough to buy the fame things. 

Alfo, hit (hare Again, By abatement of the price of 

of Things mufi Labour, the Labourer’s (hare of things 
be lejfend. j s jeflen’d } there is a mixture of Labour 
with all the conveniences of Life : As 

of a piece of Cloth, a great part of the 
price is the price of Labour by which 
the fame is made, the Labourer’s lhare 
of the Cloth is as much in proportion 
to the whole Cloth as the price of La- 
bour is in proportion to the whole 
pricey then, if the Eafi-India Trade 
(hall abate the price of Labour without 
abating the reft of the value of Things, 
it will render the price of Labour lefs 
in proportion to the whole price of 
Things, it will confequently abate the 
Labourer’s (hare of Things. Then he 
will have no reafon to be pleas’d with 
the Eaji-India Trade, if to increafe 
the imployment of the People , it 

aV /t 
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auifl abate the price of Manufactures. 

I am very ready to believe, that the w ages „ t ^ 
Eaji-I»dia Trade by the importation abated. 
of cheaper, muft needs reduce the price 
of Englijh Manufactures 3 nevertheleft 
it is Matter of Fad, that the Wages of 
Men are not abated. As much Wages 
are given to the Plough-man, to the 
Sea-man, to the Weaver, to all kinds 
of Labourers as ever heretofore 3 fo 
that the Eaft-IndU Trade by reducing 
the price of Manufactures, has not yet 
abated Wages. 

That this thing may not feem a Pa- 77* Eaft-tn<& 
radox, the Eafl-India. Trade may be^f^^ 
the caufe of doing things with lei's La- with Atts'JanJ 
bour, and then tho’ Wages fhou’d not, En & ine ^ 
the price of Manufactures might be a- ^ m A 
bated. If things lhall be done vvithlefs 
labour, the price of it muft be tefs tho’ 
the Wages of Men {hou’d be as high as 
ever. Thus a Ship is navigated with 
a great number of Hands at very great 
charge 3 if by being undermafted and 
fpreading lefs Canval's the fame {hou’d 
be navigated by two thirds of that 
number, fo as the difference of Speed 
{hall be very inconfiderable, the Ship 
wou’d be navigated with lefs charge, 
tho’ the Wages of Sea-men {hou’d be . 
as high as ever. In like manner of any 
F Ettglijo 
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Englijh Manufacture perform’d by fb 
many Hands, and in fo long a time, 
the price is proportionable, if by the 
invention of an Engine, or by greater 
order and regularity of the Work, the 
lame lhall be done by two thirds of that 
number of Hands, or in two thirds of 
that time ; the labour will be lefs, the 
price of it will be alfo lefs, tho’ the 
Wages of Men Ihou’d be as high as ever. 
And therefore, if the Eajl-India Trade 
lhall be the caufe of doing the fame 
things with lefs labour, it may with- 
out abating any Man’s Wages abate 
the price of Manufactures. 

Arts, and Mills, and Engines, which 
fave the labour of Hands, are ways of 
doing things with lels labour, and con- 
’ fequently with labour of left price, tho’ 
the Wages of Men imploy’d to do 
them lhou’d not be abated. The Eajl- 
India Trade procures things with lefs 
and cheaper labour than wou’d be necef- 
l'ary to make the like in England ; it is 
therefore very likely to be the caufe of 
the invention of Arts, and Mills, and 
Engines, to fave the labour of Hands 
in other Manufactures. Such things 
are fucceffively invented to do a great 
deal of work with little labour of Hands; 
they are the effects of Necellity and Emu- 
lation 5 
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lation 3 every Man muft be ftill inven- 
ting himfelf, or be ftill advancing to 
farther perfection upon the invention 
of other Men 3 if my Neighbour by 
doing much with little labour, can fell 
cheap, I muft contrive to fell as cheap 
as he. So that every Art, Trade, or 
Engine, doing work with labour of 
fewer Hands, and confequently cheaper, 
begets in others a kind of Neceffity and 
Emulation, either of uling the fame Art, 

Trade, or Engine, or of inventing 
fomething like it, that every Man may 
be upon the fquare, that no Man may 
be able to underfel his Neighbour. 

And thus the Eajl-India Trade by pro- 
curing things with lefs, and confequent- 
ly cheaper labour, is a very likely way 
of forcing Men upon the invention of 
Arts and Engines, by which other things 
may be alfo done with lefs and cheaper 
labour, and therefore may abate the 
price of Manufactures, tho’ the Wages 
of Men (hou’d not be abated. 

Again, The Eajl-India Trade is no And f° do f s 
unlikely way to introduce more Artifts, £li i ar ity. 
more Order and Regularity into our 
Engliffj Manufactures, it muft put an end 
to fuch of them as are moft ufelefs and 
unprofitable 3 the People imploy’d in 
thefe will betake themfelves to others. 

Fa to 
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to others the mod plain and eafte, or 
to the Angle Parts of other Manufa- 
ctures of moft variety 5 for plain and 
eaTie work is foorreft learn d, and Men 
are more per fed and expeditious in it : 
And thus the Eaft-India Trade may be 
the caufe of applying proper Parts of 
Works of great variety to Angle and 
proper Artifts, of not leaving too much 
to be perform’d by the skill of Angle 
Perfons 5 and this is what is meant 
by introducing greater Order and Re- 
gularity into our Englijh Manufactures. 
chtk-, The more variety of Artifts to every 

Manufacture, the lefs is left to the skill 
of Angle Perfons 3 the greater the Or- 
der and Regularity of every Work, the 
fame rauft needs be done in lefs time, 
the Labour mult be lefs, and confe- 
quently the price of Labour lefs, tho' 
Wages Aiou’d not be abated. Thus a 
piece of Cloth is made by many Artifts 3 
one Cards and Spins, another makes the 
Loom, another Weaves, another Dyes, 
another dreffes the Cloth 3 and thus to 
proper Artifts proper Parts of the Work 
are ftill aftign’d 3 the Weaver muft 
needs be more skilful and expeditious 
at wearing, if that fhall be his conftant 
and whole imployment , than if the 
iame Weaver is alfo to Card and Spin, 
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and make the Loom, and Weave, and 
Drefs, and Dye the Cloth. So the Spin- 
ner, the Fuller, the Dyer or Cloth- 
worker, miift needs be more skilful and 
expeditious at his proper bufiriefs, which 
fliall be his whole and conftant imploy- 
ment, than any Man can be at the fame 
work, whofe skill fliall be pulled and 
confounded with variety of other bufi- 
nefs. 

A Watch is a work of great variety, watches h 
and ’tis poffible for one Artiffc to make 
all the feveral Parts, and at laft to join 
them all together i but if the Demand 
of Watches Ihou’d become fo very great 
as to find conftant imployment for as 
many Perfons as there are parts in a 
Watch, if to every one (hall be aflign’d 
his proper and conftant work, if one 
(hall have nothing elfe to make but Ca- 
fes, another Weels, another Pins, ano- 
ther Screws, and feveral others their 
proper Parts and laftly, if it fliall be 
the conftant and only imployment of 
one to join thefe feveral Parts together, 
this Man muft needs be more skilful and 
expeditious in the compofition of thefe 
feveral Parts, than the fame Man cou’d 
be if he were alfo to be imploy’d in 
the Manufafture of all thefe Parts. And 
Ip the .Maker of the Pins, or Wheels, 
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or Screws, or other Parts, muft needs 
be more perfect and expeditious at his 
proper work, if he {hall have nothing 
elfe to pufle and confound his skill, than 
if he is alfo to be imploy’d in all the 
variety of a Watch. 

ships made But of all things to be perform’d by 
with mm or - the labour of Man, perhaps there is not 
trity?*e &U ' more variety in any thing than in a 
cheaper. Ship : The Manufacture of the Keel, 

the Ribbs, the Planks, the Beams, the 
Shrouds, the Mafts, the Sails, almoft 
thoufands of other Parts, together with 
the compofition of thefe feveral Parts, 
require as much variety of skill. And 
dill as the Sizes and Dimenfions of Ships 
differ, the skill in the Manufacture of 
the feveral Parts, and again in the Com- 
pofition of them, muft needs be diffe- 
rent $ it is one kind of skill to make 
the Keel, or Ribbs, or Planks, or Beams, 
or Rudders, or other Parts of a Ship 
of One hundred Tons, and another to 
make the fame Parts of a Ship of Five 
hundred 5 and in the fame manner, the 
compofition of Parts of different Scant- 
lings and Dimenfions muft needs be dif- 
ferent. Wherefore, if the Demand of 
Shipping {hall be fo very great, as to 
make conftant imployment for as ma- 
ny feveral Artifts as there are feveral 

different 
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different Parts of Ships of different di- 
menfions, if to every one (hall be af- 
fign’d his proper work, if one Man 
(hall be always and only imploy’d in 
the Manufacture of Keels of one and the 
fame dimenlions, another of Ribbs, a- 
nother of Beams, another Rudders, and 
feveral others of feveral other Parts, 
certainly the Keel, the Ribbs, the Beams, 
the Rudders, or other Parts, muft needs 
be better done and with greater expe- 
dition, by any Artift whofe whole and 
conftant imployment (hall be the Ma- 
nufacture of that Angle Part, than if he 
is alfo to work upon different Parts or 
different Scantlings. Thus the greater 
the Order and Regularity of every 
Work, the more any Manufacture of 
much variety {hall be diftributed and af- 
fign’d to different Artifts, the fame muft 
needs be better done and with greater 
expedition, with lefs lofs of time and 
labour ^ the Labour muft be lefs, and 
confequently the price of Labour lefs, 
tho' Wages fhou’d continue {till as high 
as ever. And therefore the Eaji-India 
Trade, if it is the caufe that greater 
Order and Regularity is introduc'd in- 
to every Work, that Manufactures of 
much variety are diftributed and af- 
fign’d to proper Artifts, that things are 
F 4 done 
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done in lefs time and confequently with 
'jefs labour, then without abating the 
Wages of the Labourer, it may well a- 
bate the price of Labour. 

The Eaji-India Trade, whether by 
fetting forward the invention of Arts 
and Engines to fave the labour of 
Hands, or by introducing greater Order 
and Regularity into our Englijh Manu- 
factures, or by whatfoever other means, 
jeflens the price of Labour, However, 
Wages are not abated j wherefore , 
without reducing Wages, this Trade a- 
bates the price of Labour, and there- 
forp of Manufactures. 

The Eaji-India Trade abates only the 
price of Manufactures, not the Wages 
of the Labourer ^ then he is able to 
buy more Manufacture?, mpre conveni- 
ences of Life with the fame Labour $ 
he is not obliged to labour more for 
Wages enough to buy the fame things, 

Laftly, If Wages are not abated, if 
only the price of things is abated, the 
labourer’s fliare of the conveniences of 
Life may well be leflen’d without any 
inconvenience, without taking from 
the fliare of the Labourer, but by ad- 
ding to the fliare of other People .* And 
this is no hurt to any Man. Among 
the wild Indians of America , almoft 
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every thing is the Labourer’s , ninety 
nine Parts of an hundred are to be put 
upon the account of Labour : In Eng- 
land , perhaps the Labourer has not 
two thirds of all the conveniences of 
Life, but then the plenty of thefe 
things is fb much greater here, that 
a King of India is not fo well lodg’d, 
and fed, and cloath’d, as a Day-labou- 
rer of England. 

Thus, without any Objection, with- 
out abating the Wages of any Man, 
without any inconvenience to the La- 
bourer, the Eajl-India Trade by aba- 
ting the price of Manufactures, increa- 
fes their Vent, by increafing the Vent 
increafes the Manufactures, by increa- 
fing the Manufactures makes more iin- 
ployment for the People. 


CHAP. XIII, 

The Eaft -India Trade is the mojl 
likely rv ay to fet on foot new Ma- 
nn failures for imployment of the 
People. 

T H E Eajl- India Trade is the molt 
likely way not only to increafe 

the 
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the bufinefs in the former Manufactures, 
it is alfo the way to introduce new 
Manufactures, new Imployments into 
England, by creating a greater plenty 
of Money for this purpofe j the grea- 
ter the plenty (hall be of Money, the 
fame will be lefs likely to be hoarded, 
lefs likely to lye (till ; wanton Purfes 
will be always open to build, beautifie, 
and improve the Kingdom 5 Shipping 
and Navigation will every day increafe, 
new Trades will be difcover’d. 

Trade will be driven fo very clofe, 
till as little is to be gain’d by it as is 
the prefent Intereft of Money 5 and as 
Money (hall every day be drawn out 
of Trade, to lye at Intereft, to pur- 
chace Lands, the value of thefe will 
rife, the intereft of Money will fall, till 
at laft Land (hall become too dear for 
Purchafers, till too little is to be gain’d 
at Intereft ^ and thus the reftlefs Trea- 
fure will be driven into Trade again. 

When the plenty of Money ftiall be^ 
come as great as among any of our 
Neighbours, fome of their Manufa- 
ctures may be attempted 5 perhaps this 
is the way to carry on the Fifhing- 
Trade in England : For this, in vain. 
Corporations have been projected, In- 
couragements have been given 5 Money 

is 
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is not drug enough in England 3 more 
is to be gain’d at prefent, by letting it 
out to Intereft, by imploying the fame 
in every other Trade : Corporations 
will not be contented more than private 
Perfons to trade to lofs, or to manage 
a lefs profitable Trade, while more pro^ 
fit is to be made of any other. The 
price of Labour is not enough abated 3 
there is not a fufficient plenty of Mo- 
ney in England to do the thing 3 as 
foon as we (hall have enough of this, 
private Perfons will be able to carry on 
the Trade 3 there can be no need of In- 
couragements , no need of Corpora- 
tions. 

Then the Eajl-India Trade, by do- 
ing more work with fewer Hands, by 
increafing our Superfluities, by increa- 
fing our Exportations, by making more 
Returns of Bullion into England , by in- 
creafing our Money, is the moft likely 
means to fet on foot new Imployments 
for the People. 

The Eajl-India Trade, by inlarging 
the bufinefs of the Old, by fetting on 
foot new Manufactures , is the moft 
likely way to make moft imployment 
for the People 3 however, it deprives 
the People of no Manufacture which 
can be thought profitable to die King- 
dom 3 
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dom ^ and it were altogether as well 
that the People {hou’d hand ftill, as 
that they {hou’d be imploy’d to no pro- 
fit. And this is what may be anfwer’d 
to the Labourer’s Objection againft the 
Eajl-India Trade, the deftru&ion of 
EngliJ!) Manufactures, and the lofs of his 
Imployment, 


CHAP. XIV. 

The Eaft-India Trade does not a- 
bate the Kents , by the exporta- 
tion of Bullion , by the diminu- 
tion of ConfumerSj by the abate- 
ment of Wages ; the importation 
of Indian Manufactures , is left 
likely to abate Rents than the im- 
portation of the unwrought Pro- 
duce of India. 

T - ' H E laft Complaint is of the Land- 
holder, that his Rents muft be 
abated by the Eajl-India. Trader that 
the value of the Produce of the Eftate, 
muft needs be leflen’d by the exporta- 
tion of Bullion, by the diminution of 
Confumers, by the abatement of Wages, 

by 
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by letting the Produce of India into 
all the Englijf} Markets. 

To the exportation of Bullion, it has Rents w * aia - 
been already anfwer’d, That there is Station If** 
never the lefs Bullion in the Kingdom $ Bullion •, 
that the Carriage of it into India , is 
the way to increafe our Exportations, 
to make Returns of more Bullion. Then 
there will be hill as much in England 
to be given for the Produce of the E- 
ftate 3 the price of this is not likely to 
be abated for want of Bullion. 

To the diminution of Confumers, mr by dimhm* 
may be anfwer’d. That the Eajl-India t ^ rs °{ Con ^ 
Trade reduces the price of Labour, by ' ’ 
which the Produce of the Eftate is ma- 
nufactur'd ^ then more will be enabled 
at home, more will be invited from a- 
broad to buy it: This Trade does not 
leflen the number of Buyers, it does not 
abate the value of the produce of the 
Eftate. 

To the abatement of Wages, may be nor by abate- 
anfwer’d, That the Matter of Fadt has mcnt °f 
been deny’d 5 the Eajl-India Trade in- 
deed may have abated the price of La- 
bour, by (hortning every Work, by in- 
troducing Arts and Engines, Order and 
Regularity into every Manufadture, by 
which the fame may be done with lefs 
labour and greater expedition $ yet no 

Man’s 
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Man’s Wages are abated ^ every Labou- 
rer has ftill as much to give the Land- 
holder for the Produce of his Eftate. 

To the Argument, That the value of 
the Produce of Englijb Eftates muft be 
abated, by letting the Produce of India 
into all the Englijh Markets, by deftroy- 
ing the Monopoly of the Gentleman, 
by increafing the number of Sellers and 
of like Things, for Sale, beyond the for- 
mer proportion of Money and Buyers, 
may be anfwer'd, That Landholders 
think the Produce of their Eftates is in 
no danger from the unwrought Things 
of India, they have lefs reafon to be a- 
fraid of Indian Manufactures 3 the im- 
portation of thefe can reduce only the 
price of Labour, and therefore the price 
of the Produce of the Eftate cannot be 
abated by it 5 indeed, there is very 
good reafon that the value of that 
(hou’d be advanc’d by it 5 and this is 
alfo confirm’d by the experience of ma- 
ny Countries in like cafes 5 upon all 
which, it muft be deny’d. That the 
Eaji-India Trade increafes the Sellers 
and like Things for Sale, againft the 
Landholder and the Produce of his E- 
ftate, beyond the former proportion of 
Money and Buyers : And thus the 

Land- 
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Landholder is not at all the worfe 
for the lofs of his Monopoly. 

Indian Manufactures cannot hurt the The mvmugbt 
Rents of England 5 for, ’tis the fenfe 
of People, that the unwrought Things likely to abate 
of India cannot do it it 1 Men are very R ' nts J h £ n the 
careful to preferve their Rents ^ for aw ^ wes ‘ 
this reafon they keep every thing out 
of England from whence any danger 
may be apprehended 5 Irijh Cattel are 
prohibited, and fo are the Manufactures 
of many Countries 5 we muft rather 
want plenty at home, than import the 
fame from abroad 5 and all this is done, 
that the value of the Produce of Eng- 
lijh Eftates may be preferv’d. But a- 
bove all. Gentlemen are in the greateft 
difquiets for their Wool 5 this is 
watch’d with as much care and jealou- 
fie as the Golden Apples of the Hefpe- 
rides j a poor Man muft not have leave 
to carry an old Sheet to his Grave 
both the Living and the Dead muft be 
wrapt in Woollen 5 indeed, no other 
Law is wanted to complete the bufinels, 
but only one. That our Perukes Ihou’d 

1 be made of Wool. This demonftrates 
the great care of the Gentleman, to fuf- 
fer nothing that may be dangerous to 
his Rents. Neverthelefs, the unwrought 
Things of India are let alone 5 thefe 

are 

I 
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are neither direCtly, nor by high cu- 
ftoms prohibited 3 thefe therefore, in 
the opinion of Gentlemen, are not dan- 
gerous to the Rents, are not likely to 
abate the price of the Produce of the 
Eftate. 

But certainly, the importation of In- 
dian Manufactures is not fo likely to a- 
bate the value of the meer Produce of 
Englijh Eftates, as the un wrought Things 
of India : To import Irijl) Cattel, does 
not take up fo many Hands, does not 
draw fo many Labourers from the 
Plough, from the Loom, from the 
Manufacture of the reft of the Produce 
©f Englijh Eftates, as the Fiftiing-Trade, 
which requires as many Hands to im- 
port fo much value of Fith, and many 
more to build Buffes, make Netts, and 
to work in all the Appendages of this 
Trade* In like manner, to import Cal- 
licoes, Stuffs, wrought Silks, and other 
Indian Manufactures, does not require 
lb many Hands, does not draw fo ma- 
ny from the Manufacture of the meer 
Produce of the Eftate, as to import Cot- 
ton, Wool, Raw-filk, and the other 
unwrought Produce of India , which re- 
quires as many Hands to import them, 
and many more to perfect them So 
in all cafes. Foreign Manufactures am 
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not likely to fpend fo much of our La- 
bour as the unwrought Things of Fo- 
reign Countries 5 they are lefs likely to 
make a fcarcky of Labourers to work 
up the Produce of the Eftate, lefs likely 
to obitruCt the demand of this, by rai- 
ling the price of Labour that mull be be- 
llow’d upon it. And thus the impor- 
tation of Indian Manufactures is not fo 
likely to abate the value of the meer 
Produce of the Ellate, as the unwrought 
Things of India $ thefe, as is already 
(hewn in the judgment of Gentlemen, 
are not like to do it 5 wherefore, they 
ought not to apprehend any danger to 
the Produce of their Eftates from the 
importation of Indian Manufactures. 


CHAP. XV, 

The Importation of Indian Manu~ 
failures abates only the price of 
Labour , but raijcs the price of 
the Produce of the Eftate. 

T HE foregoing Argument is not 
demonftrative, it is only credible, 
that Gentlemen do not miftake their own 
interefl : Wherefore, that Indian Ma- 
G nufactures 
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nufaCtures cannot abate the price of the 
meer Produce of the Eftate, is now to 
to be demonftrated from Principles 
which are evident. 

I believe it will be granted, That a 
Manufacture will not be made in Eng- 
land by dearer, if as good an one (hall 
be procur’d from India by cheaper La- 
bour ; fo that the Labour that makes 
the Engl if!), rauft not be dearer than 
the Labour that procures the Indian 
Manufacture; the price then of that 
which makes the Englifh muft be abated, 
till the fame is nothing higher than the 
price of the Labour that procures the 
Indian Manufacture ; or fo much of the 
difference of the price between both 
Manufactures as is caus’d by dearer La- 
bour, mult be abated upon Labour. 

And this is the whole difference; 
for Wool is not dearer than fo much 
Cotton, Raw-filk, or other the un- 
wrought Produce of India ; wherefore, 
whatsoever the. Englifh exceeds in price 
the Indian Manufacture, the difference 
is not from the dearnefs of the un- 
wrought Produce of England ; this is 
not dearer, the Labour only that makes 
the Englifl) is dearer than the Labour 
that procures the Indian Manufacture ; 
the whole difference of the price be- 
twixt 
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twixt both Manufactures, is caus’d by 
dearer Labour. 

All the difference of the price caus’d 
by dearer Labour, is abated upon La- 
bour, and that is the whole difference j 
wherefore the whole difference is aba- 
ted upon Labour. 

By the importation of Indian Manu- 
factures, only fo much of the price of 
the EngliJI) as exceeds the price of an 
Indian Manufacture is abated ; for, if 
more fhou’d be abated, then the Engliff) 
Manufacture wou’d be cheapeft, then 
the Indian cou’d not be fold, and confe- 
quently wou’d not be imported, contra- 
ry to the FaCt, and alfo contrary to the 
Suppofition 5 therefore, all that is aba- 
ted of the Englijh Manufacture is the 
difference of the price : All this is a- 
bated upon Labour 5 lb that all that is 
abated, is abated upon Labour. 

Or only the price of Labour that 
makes the Englijh, is abated by the im- 
portation of Indian Manufactures, there- 
fore the price of the Produce of the E- 
ftate is not abated. 

On the contrary, the value of the 
Produce of the Eftate is very likely to 
be rais’d by the importation of Indian 
Manufactures • for by this, the price 
of Labour will be abated, the demand 
G * of 
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of the Produce of the Eftate will be in- 
creas’d, more will be invited, more will 
be enabled to buy the fame at higher 
prices. 

More of our own People will be able 
to buy Wool at two Shillings per pound, 
with the Labour and Manufacture of 
the price of Six Shillings, than to buy 
fo much Wool for One Shilling if the 
Manufacture mult be Nine. Or, if at 
home Men might be compell’d to buy 
at any price, yet Foreigners are not fub- 
ject to Englijh Laws, they will rather 
buy our Wool with the price of Manu- 
facture abated. The abatement of the 
price of the Manufacture, will pay for 
the carriage of our Wool into diftant 
Markets ^ fo then, if the Eajt-India 
Trade (hall reduce the price of the La- 
bour and Manufacture, it mult needs in- 
vite and enable more People to buy 
the Produce of the Eftate. 

Again, If almolt every one in Ej/g- 
land (hall be able to buy the Gentle- 
man’s Wool, the Demand of it mult be 
greater, and fo muft the price, than if 
Multitudes fhall be difabled. Alfo, if 
People upon the Coafts of Foreign 
Gauntries (hall be invited and enabled 
to buy the Wool, than if the fame fhall 
be reftrain cl to only Enelifi Markets, 

Laftly y 
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Laftly, If People at greater difhnces 
from thole Coafts Ilia 11 buy our Wool, 
than if only Englifi ) Men, or the Coa- 
fters of Foreign Countries, lhall be our 
Cuftoiners. So in all cafes, the more 
People lhall be enabled to buy the Pro- 
duce of the Eftate, the Demand muft be 
the greater, and fo muft the Price. 
Then the importation of Indian Ma- 
nufactures, abates the price of Labour, 
invites and enables fo many the more 
to buy the Produce of the Eftate, in- 
creafes the Demand, increafes the value 
of the Produce of the Eftate. 


CHAP. XVI. 

And this is confirm d by Examples. 

'"'l^HIS is Reafon, and this is alfo The Roman 
_1_ confirm’d by the experience of 
many Countries: The Romans con- Tributes [ ' 

quer’d great Nations, they injoin’d the 
conquer’d People to fend them Tributes 
of their Manufactures, the Manufactures 
of every Nation were to be feen at 
Rome • from Sicily, Africa , and other 
neighbouring Provinces, they receiv’d 
their Corn ; this was not done for want 
of Land enough for Tillage in Italy $ 

C 3 we 
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we are taught by tlieir Hiftorians, that 
Italy was always able to bear Com fuf- 
ficient for their Inhabitants. Yet in 
fuch quantities ’twas imported, that the 
Romans were forc’d from their antient 
Husbandry, they weredifabled this way 
to make profit of their Lands 5 yet 
their Lands did not lye idle, the Pro- 
duce of their Eftates preferv’d its va- 
lue, tlieir Rents were not abated. 

But, Men are afraid of comparifons 
with the Romans, therefore later in- 
ftances mult be given : The Dutch im- 

port things of F oreign Growth and Ma- 
nufacture, not fo cheap indeed as the 
antient Romans, and ’tis to be hop’d 
they never will, yet cheaper far than 
like things can be brought into any o- 
ther Country, and this they do with 
the g reared Freedom. They import in- 
to Holland, Corn, Wine, and grown 
Cattel, fo very cheap, that they quite 
deprive themfelves of the Articles of 
Tillage and Breeding. Pafture, Dairy, 
and the produ&ion of Flax and Madder, 
are almoft all the imployment they 
have for Lands in Holland 5 yet, as if 
they wou’d have no ufe of their Pa- 
fture, they import fuch quantities of 
Herrings and fatted Cattel, as are dif- 
fident for many fuch Countries as Hol- 
land, 
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land, and 1 p very cheap that no Coun- 
try can do the like. As if they intend- 
ed to fpoil their Dairies, they import 
from Sweden fuch quantities of Butter, 
that they are forc’d to look out Foreign 
Markets for their own. And, as if they 
intended to run down the price of eve- 
ry thing at home, they import with the 
greateft freedom and in the greateft 
quantities, Hemp and Flax from the 
Eaji Country, Linens from Germany , 
and other Manufactures from the Eaji - 
Indies. They labour as it were, to a- 
bate the value of the Produce of their 
own Lands ^ in vain, for in no other 
Country are the Rents of Lands fo 
high as thofe of Holland. 

Again, England imports neither fo av indeed the 
many things, nor fo cheap as Holland $ Engiifh. 
yet of late, the Importations have been 
very great $ the Cuftoms are greater 
far than ever heretofore. Prodigious 
quantities of Silks, Callicoes, and other 
Indian things have been imported, e- 
qual as is faid, to all the Woollen Ma- 
nufacture. Norwich and Canterbury are 
almoft beaten out of their Trades: 

However, in general the Woollen Ma- 
nufacture has tiourifh’d. Wool has car- 
ried a better price, and generally Rents 
have been rais’d over all the Kingdom. 

G 4 If 
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.If the price of Wool is not abated by 
the importation of Indian Manufactures, 
why fhoud the importation of Corn, 
of Wine, of Cattel, of Herrings, abate 
the Rents of England ? Why fhoud 
the price of the Produce of the Eftate 
be abated by any Importations ? 

The Rents of Lands in Holland, are 
generally higher than the Rents of the 
fame kind of Lands in England, and 
perhaps at a medium are as high again. 
If the importation of Wine, of Corn, 
of Cattel, has not abated the higher 
Rent of Holland, Why fhoud it abate 
the Idler Rent of England? If the 
Dutch Pafture is not abated below the 
Rent of Forty Shillings, by the impor- 
tation of Butter, Fifh, and fatted Cat- 
tel, why fhoud the Rent of as good 
Pafture here be lefs than Twenty Shil- 
lings, tho’ all thefe things fhoud be im- 
ported into England .<? 

It is in vain to fay. There is but little 
t/tfTanddo'es Land in Holland, that therefore Rents 
wt therefore ^ are higher there than in any other 
Rcnr aiHU ° Country, but if they had Land as much 
as England, their Rents wou d be foon 
affeCted by fuch mighty Importations. 
This can never be a reafon that the 
Rents are high in Holland. Indeed, 
where there* is little Land and many 

Pur- 
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Purchafers, the Purchace muft be dea- 
rer 5 but the Tenant, the Yearly Ren- 
ter, will give no more Rent than can 
be made of the Produce of the Eftate 5 
and befides the Rent for the Landlord, 
he will expedt a living Profit for lnm- 
felf. Wherefore Rents in Holland are * 
not high , a great price is not given 
for the Produce of the Eftate, becaufe 
there is but little Land in Holland. 

Befides, Holland is upon the Conti- 
nent 3 the Lands adjoining are large 
enough in reafon ; Are any other 
Lands impair’d in Yearly value by their 
Neighbourhood to Holland ? The 
Rents of Holland are higher far than 
thofe of any other Country 3 the Year- 
ly value of other Lands is always grea- 
ter, the lefs their diftance is from thence 3 
great Importations into Holland , have 
neither abated the Rents of that nor a- 
ny other place : And therefore, as great 
Importations wou’d not abate the Rents 
in England , neither upon the Coaft, nor 
in the midland Country. 

Wherefore, better Reafons may be The mofl like- 
given, that the importation of things 
of Foreign Growth and Manufacture, is 
not the way to impair the Yearly va- 
lue of the Lands of any Country. It is 
certainly the way to create a plenty of 

the 
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the conveniences of Life 3 this will in- 
vite Purchafers and People thither, and 
thefe will preferve the Yearly value of 
the Lands. Again, if plenty (hall in- 
vite People into any Country, the va- 
lue of l’uch a Country mult needs be 
rais’d 5 the People will give more for 
the Produce of Lands at home, than for 
like things at greater diftance to be at 
the charge of Carriage. Befides, the in- 
creafe of our Superfluities mult needs 
increafe our Exportations, mult return 
more Bullion into England, mull multi- 
ply Money to be given for the Produce 
of the Eftate. Laftly, The importation 
of things of Foreign Growth and Ma- 
nufacture, is the molt likely way to a- 
bate the price of Labour, which is to 
be mix’d with the Produce of the E- 
ftate, it is confequeptly the way to raife 
the value of the Produce of the Eftate. 

Whatfoever (hall become of thefe 
Reafons, Matter of FaCt is certain 5 
great Importations have always rais’d 
the value of every other Country, there 
is no reafon to believe they can impair 
the Rents of England. And thus the 
Experience of feveral Countries, elpeci- 
ally of our own, might teach Gentle- 
men to apprehend but little danger from 
the Indian Manufactures. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

The Eaft-India Trade does not abate 
the Rents of the Landholder by 
deflfoying his Monopoly. 

A N D now the Anfwer will be ve- 
ry eafie to the laft part of the Ob- 
jection, That the permifiion of Indian 
Manufactures to be fold in Englijh Mar- 
kets, deftroys the Monopoly of the Gen- 
tleman. As good a price as ever is gi- 
ven for the Produce of the Eftate} 
wherefore it is deny’d, That by the 
permifiion of Indian Manufacture, the 
Sellers and like things for fale, are in- 
creas’d beyond the former proportion of 
Money and Buyers, which before were 
ready for the Produce of the Eftate. 

It is very true, That an Hundred The hcreafe of 
thoufand Pounds in Money, and as 
ny Buyers, are not in proportion fo of Monty, and 
much to any quantity of Meat, or Corn, Bu i ers ' n ? rea f' 
or Cloaths, as the fame Money and mp,oportlon ' 
Buyers wou’d be to half the quantity 
of any of thofe things : But, to the fingle 
Butcher of a Country-Village, add as 
much Meat and as many Butchers as are 
in London, if the People and Money 

{hall 
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(hall increafe in proportion, Meat will 
bear as good a price. To the Englijh 
Corn, add all the Corn of Europe, yet 
if all muft come to the Englifl) Market^, 
if Money and Buyers lhall increafe in 
proportion to the increafe of Corn, the 
price of Corn will never fall. So to the 
Woollen Manufactures, add thofe of 
India and other Countries, yet if Mo- 
ney and Buyers (hall increafe in pro- 
portion, the price of Cloth may be as 
high as ever. The reafon why the in- 
creafe of Sellers and of like things for 
fale, abates the price of things, is be- 
cause the increafe is beyond the propor- 
tion of Money and Buyers ^ and there- 
fore, if thefe (hall increafe as faft, if 
there (hall be (till as great a proportion 
of them to the Produce of the Eftate, 
the price of it will not be abated. 

Now the importation of Indian Ma- 
nufactures, and the permiflion of them 
to be fold in Englijl) Markets, does in- 
deed abate the price of Engliji) Manu- 
factures 5 fo that the proportion of Mo- 
ney and Buyers to Englijh ManfaCtures 
muft needs be le(Ten’d. But then the 
whole abatement is upon the price of 
Labour by which the fame are made ^ 
and by the abatement of the price of 
Labour, more are invited ancj. enabled 

both 
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both at home and abroad, to buy the 
Produce of the Eftate. In Fad as much 
is given for this as ever, the proporti- 
on of Money and Buyers to the Pro- 
duce of the Eftate, is not abated 5 and 
therefore, Money and Buyers are in- 
creas’d to the Produce of the Eftate, 
in proportion to the increafe which is 
made of Sellers and of like things for 
Sale, by the importation of Indian Ma- 
nufactures. And confequently , this 
does indeed deltroy the Monopoly of 
the Landholder 5 nevertheless, the va- 
lue of the Produce of his Eftate is not 
abated by it. 

What has been faid of the permifii- 
on of Indian Manufactures to be fold in 
Engl ip Markets, is. That Indian Manu- 
factures are not fo likely to abate the 
price of the meer Produce of Englijb 
Eftates as the unwrought Produce of 
India ^ they can only abate the price of 
Labour 5 by abating the price of this, 
they muft raife the value of the Pro- 
duce of the Eftate $ this is reafon, and 
this is confirm’d by experience. And 
thus, by the deftruCtion of his Mono- 
poly, the Landholder lofes nothing 5 
Money and Buyers increafe, as Foreign 
Things are added to the Produce of 
the Eftate 5 the value of this is not a- 

bated 
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bated by the permiflion of Indian Manu- 
factures to be fold in all the Englijh 
Markets. 

There is (till, notwithstanding the ex- 
portation Bullion, as much Money in 
the Kingdom, as much Money and as 
many Buyers for the meer Produce of 
the Eftate ^ the Labourer is (till able to 
give as good a price , and indeed, as 
the price of Labour (hall be leflen’d, 
both he and others muft be forc’d 
to give a better : So that Rents are not 
abated by the importation of Indian 
Manufactures. 

And thus Anfwers are given to eve- 
ry Objection againft this Trade, to the 
exportation of Bullion for Manufactures 
to be confum’d in England 5 that the 
exchange is oflefs for greater value, of « 
lefs for more Bullion 5 and that nothing 
more is loft to the Kingdom by the con- 
fumption of Indian , than of Englijh Ma- 
nufactures. To the complaint of the 
Labourer, and the lofs of his imploy- 
ment 5 that the lofs of this is no lofs to 
the Publick ^ and on the contrary, that 
the Eaji-India Trade is the moft likely 
way to make imployment for the Peo- 
ple. The laft Objection is deny’d, the 
Rents are not abated. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

The Fijhing-Trade is not fo profita- 
ble as the importation of Irifli 
Cattel , or ^Indian Manufactures ; 
and is more likely than either to 
abate the Rents of England. 

T O illuftrate a Reafon or two of 
this Difcourfe, inftances were 
taken from the Fithing-Trade, from the 
importation of Irijh Cattel, and of In- 
dian Manufactures. Men are all fbnd 
of a F idler y 5 certain Landholders are 
jealous of the Irijh Cattel, but every 
one is afraid of Indian Manufactures. 
Wherefore, it may not be altogether 
improper to make a comparifon of thefe 
things, that it may be feen with how 
little reafon Men take up Averfions and 
Inclinations, how eafily they miftake 
their Country’s Intereft and their own. 
The comparifon may farther recom- 
mend the Indian Manufactures. 

Firft then. The Fidiing-Trade is not 
fo profitable to the Kingdom as the im- 
portation of Irijh Cattel, or of Indian 
Manufactures. It procures no greater 

> value 
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Value of Herrings, but with greater La- 
bour than is neceflary to procure fo 
much value of Irijf) Cattel, or of Indian 
Manufactures. Herrings are not catch’d 
and cur’d with fo little labour as will 
procure the fame value of Irijh Cattel, 
or of Indian Manufactures. 

Let any quantity of Herrings be ta- 
ken of any value whatfoever, of thefe 
the Ring has no Cuftoms, the King is 
to pay a Reward upon their exporta- 
tion, and lie has no increafe of Ton- 
nage and Poundage upon the Returns : 
Yet with all this Encouragement, the 
Merchant does not fit out bufinefs; 
Wherefore, no part of the price is the 
(hare of the Merchant ; when he (halt 
have paid for the Labour by which the 
Fifh were taken, there will be nothing „ 
left for liimfelf. The whole price of 
the Herrings will do no more than 
pay the Labour. 

It is not fo in the cafe of Irijl) Cattel 
of the fame price or va ue $ if the 
Merchant, were to have no part of the 
price, he wou’d not import, there wou’d 
be no need of Prohibitions, but the 
contrary is evident wherefore, the 
whole price of the Irijl) Cattel did not' 
go to pay the Labour by which they 
were procur'd* 

Of 
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Of Indian Manufactures of the fame 
Value -j the King has great Cuftoms, the 
Merchantand Retailer have great Gains 5 
a fmall part of the price is lufficient to 
pay the Labour by which they were 
procur’d. Wherefore, Herrings are pur- 
chac’d by Labour of greater price than 
the fame value of Irifh Cattel, or of 
Indian Manufactures. 

And, beeaufe Labour is proportiona- 
ble to the price, and Labour of greater 
price is greater Labour, they are alfo 
procur’d by greater Labour. 

Laftly, Since to procure the fame va- 
lue of things with greater Labour than 
is neceffary, does not leave fo many 
Hands at liberty to purchafe other Bene- 
fits to the Commonwealth, it is not 
therefore fo profitable 5 it follows, that 
to procure any value of Herrings with 
greater Labour than were fufficient to 
procure the fame value of Irijh Cattel, 
or of Indian Manufactures, is by no 
means fo profitable to the Kingdom. 

Again, The Fifhing-Trade is more 
likely to abate Rents than the impor- 
tation of Irifl) Cattel, or of Indian Ma- 
nufactures 5 it is natural to believe. 
That it muft take up more of the Peo- 
ples Labour, and leave a great deal left 
to the Plough, to the Loom, to the 
H Mafttifal- 
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Manufacture of the reft of the Produce 
of the Landholder’s Eftate $ whence it 
is alfo natural to believe, That it is 
more likely to raife the price of La- 
bour, and confequently to abate the 
value of the Produce of the Eftate than 
the importation of Irijf) Cattel, or of ' 
Indian Manufactures. 


CHAP. XIX. 

The Herring-Fijhery not practicable 
in the prefent Cir cum fiances of 
England } the Dutch can fell 

cheaper. 

7 k /TEN are very full of Panegyricks up- • 
1VI on the Filhing-Trade, as if by this 
we were to increafe our Shipping and 
Navigation, to make imployment for 
every individual Creature in the King- 
dom $ as if by this we were to enrich 
the Shoar with all the Spoils of the Sea, 
to extend our Trade into Foreign Coun- 
tries, to gain the Balance of Trade over 
all the reft of Europe 5 they fee thefe 
EffeCts of the Filhing-Trade in Hol- 
land 5 they expeCt prefently the fame 
Effects in England , and without any 

more 
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_ more ado we are to apply our felves to 
Filbing. And indeed, I ftiou’d be of 
their opinion, when Herrings can be 
catch’d and cur’d at lets charge than 
will be paid by all their value, when 
the Merchant can obtain fuch a price 
' for his Herrings, as belides the hire of 
the Filher-man, and all the reft of his 
Charges, (hall leave fufficient profit to 
himfelf 5 then thefe Panegyricks may 
be allow’d , then the Labourer may 
wilh for the Filhing-Trade 5' the Land- 
holder will have no realon to be jea- 
lous of it, he will have no realon to be 
afraid that his Rents will be abated by 
it. Whenever this {hall happen, Mo- 
ney will be very much increas’d $ more 

I People will be invited into England 5 
there will be more Purchacers to buy 
the Produce of the Eftate 5 the Filhing- 
Trade has not abated the Rents of 
Holland 5 all the Lands adjoining are 
the richer for it ^ the Filhing-Trade 
will not abate the Rents of England. 

But in the prefent pofture of Affairs, 
whether profitable or unprofitable, ’tis 
t neither to be hop’d nor fear’d, that the 
Filhery can be ours 5 the Dutch can af- 
ford their Herrings cheaper, and are 
therefore fure of all the Markets. 
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England . s °»* have fondly imagin'd, that wc 
few Advanta- might do the bulinels cheaper, that we 
might wrelt the Fithing-Trade from 
wunu, Holland : They content theml elves to 

give no better Keatons than thefe tor 
their opinion, That we have Timber 
of our own growth, and that there is 
none of this in Holland $ that the 
Dutch pay great Excifes upon their Vi- 
ctuals, and therefore Englijh Filtier-men 
may work at lefs Wages ^ that the Her- 
rings are upon our own Coatt, and 
therefore we are not to pay tor the lofs 
of to much time in failing to and from 
our Ports ^ that we are nearer to the 
Land for taking in of Freda- water, for 
drying of our Netts, which are Privi- 
leges that might be deny’d to Holland . 
Yet polflbly thefe Advantages are not - 
very great 5 for if Timber for build- 
ing Bufles is bought in Foreign Coun- 
tries and imported cheaper into Hol- 
land, than as good Timber can be 
bought in England, and brought to any 
place of Building 5 if the Dutch-man 
pays Excifes upon his Victuals, yet if 
his Victuals are fo much cheaper, or if 
he pays no Excifes upon the Fifti he 
eats at Sea 5 Laftly, If we are nearer to 
the Herrings, yet if we are fo much , 
farther off from almoft all the Markets, 

our 
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our Advantages are but little. And if 
we were upon the fquare in other 
things, whether by thefe Advantages 
we are able to fifli cheaper than the 
Dutch by One Shilling in twenty, or 
not by One in an hundred, muft be 
' left to others to deterniin. 

But indeed, we are not upon the 
fquare in other things the Dutch have 
advantages for the Filhing-Trade greater 
far than we 5 they catch and cure their 
Herrings with lefs charge, they can al- 
fo fell for lefs profit, 

Tho’ the ordinary charge of catch- Uw u i e f sex . 
ing and curing Herrings were alike to fenfive and <tu 
both, yet the Dutch are able to fell m Holr 
cheaper 5 they do not manage their 
Trade with fo much contingent charge 
and hazard as we in England. They 
have no Law-fuits upon controverted 
Titles of their Bufles ^ indeed they can 
have none $ their Bufles are all regilfred 5 
the Owners can borrow Money upon 
’em every where, without the charge 
of Procuration, Their other Contro- 
verfies in the Fifhing and other Trades, 
are in a Summary way with little charge 
determin’d by Men of Skill in the bufi- 
nefs. In England all is contrary ^ no 
certain Titles of Bufles, frequent C011- 
troverfics, dilatory and expenfive Suits, 

H 3 but 
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but the gain Of the Fiftiery is to pay 
for all ^ the Herrings muft be fold for 
fuch a price, as befides the reft of the 
charges may be fufficient to pay for this 
contingent Charge and Hazard. The 
Dutch do not want any price upon this 
account^ wherefore, they are able to ^ 
fell their Herrings for lefs profit. 

The Dutch The Dutch purfue their Fifhing-Trade 
wfb f° r ^ rt ^ e profit? becaufe they can make 

jit , for want no more by any other Trade : In Eng- 

fkTradtf- ta ' more is to be made of Mony in tra- 
ding to the Elan tat ions, to the Straights, 
to Africa, to the Eajl-Indies 5 alfo, in 
the Purchace of Tallies, of Annuities 
upon the Government, of Joint-Stocks. 
As long as this can be done, no fingle 
Perfon, no Corporation in England , 
wall level it felf to fuch Gains as muft - 
content the Dutch in Fifhing. 

And alio by Befides, there is a greater plenty of 
their greater Money in Holland } there are fo many 
plenty oj Mo- ] enc [ erS) t jj at every one is forc'd to be 

contented with half the Intereft that 
will be expefted here in England } and 
for the fame Reafon, there are fo many 
trading one againft another, that every 
one muft be well fatisfy'd with half 
the Englijh profit. Let it be fuppos’d 
then, that for an Hundred Pounds im- 
ploy’d a Year in the Fifhing-Trade, a 

like 
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like quantity of Herrings may becatch’d 
and cur’d by both $ if the EngliJ Z» Mer- 
chant will expeft for his Herrings, all 
his Principal with a profit of Twenty 
per Cent, it follows, that the Dutch Mer- 
chant will fell a like quantity of Her- 
' rings for Ten per Cent, belides his Prin- 
cipal, that is, he will fell as many 
Herrings Ten Pounds cheaper. So that 
a greater plenty of Money obliges the 
Dutch Filherman to be contented with 
lefs profit than will ferve in England. 

The Dutch are not fubjeft to fo much 
contingent Charge and Hazard in car- 
rying on their Fithing Trade 5 they are 
not invited from the little profit of 
Fifhing to fo many other more profi- 
table ways of imploying their Money ^ 
they are not oblig’d by the greater plenty 
of Money and Traders there, to the ex- 
pectation of more modeft Gains : 
Wherefore, tho’ the ordinary Charge 
were alike to both, yet the Dutch can 
afford their Herrings for lefs profit than 
the EngUJh Filhermen, they can there- 
fore fell cheaper. 

But, the charge of catching and cu- Co ^\ 
ring Herrings is not alike to both ; tlie jiry tftbe^' 
Dutch have all Materals for the Fifhing- Piflfng-Trade^ 
Trade cheaper 5 the Labour alfo by Ho 
which thefe things are fitted and pre- 
H 4 par’d, 
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par’d for ufe, is a great deal cheaper. 
Salt is a very great part of the price of 
Herrings, and this they make as cheap 
again as we. They lye upon the Mouths 
of the great Navigable Rivers of France 
and Germany $ they have Iron thence, 
and Wood for Casks, at almoft fuch 
prices as they are pleas’d to give them- 
felves. They buy in the Eafl Country, 
their Timber, Iron, Hemp, their Fvozen, 
Pitch and Tar, as cheap as we, for 
building Bufles, for making Netts and 
Cordage. 

rhek carriage Their diftance from thefe things is 
left, not fo great as ours, their Carriage 

therefore muft be lefs ^ yet ftill to make 
the charge of Carriage lefs, they navi- 
gate their Ships with fewer Hands. 

To England thefe things are impor- 
i e fj‘ ' oms ted with an heavy load of Cuftoms, to 
Holland Cuftotn free. 

„ . . . r In Holland , the Demand of thefe 
tbe Ft filing- things is great and conltant ^ the Mer- 
Trade, are fold chants who import them, cohabit clofe 
lefsp-oft. ■ together 5 no Man there muft prefume 
upon the Neceflities of People, or think 
to raife his price $ every Man muft live 
frugally, and fell for little profit, for 
fear of being underfold by his more 
frugal Neighbour. In England, where 
the Demand of necelfary Materials for 

,,V tJl - 
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the Filhing-Trade is neither fo great 
nor conftant, the Merchants few and 
more difpers’d, Cheats and extravagant 
Prices are not fo well prevented, Be- 
lides, if the Dutch Man manages the 
Filhing-Trade with lefs contingent 
charge and hazard, if he is not fo much 
invited to other Trades more profitable 5 
if for thefe Reafons, and by the great 
plenty of Money and Traders there, he 
is oblig’d to fell his Herrings for lefs pro- 
fit than will be thought enough in Eng- 
land : For all thefe Reafons, the Dutch 
Merchant that imports things neceffary 
for the Filhing-Trade, muft fell the fame 
for lefs and more modeft Gains than < 

will fuffice in England. Wherefore, Ma- 
terials for the Filhing-Trade are bought 
in England, dearer by all the difference 
of greater Colts, of dearer Carriage, of 
higher Cuftoms, of greater Merchants 
Gains fuch things are cheaper much 
in Holland. 

And, fo is the Labour by which thefe Work fo Hoi- 
things are fitted and prepar’d for ufe 5 ^dehy mT 
the Demand of them in Holland , is great regular. 
and conftant ^ the People imploy’d to 
work them, very numerous $ Bulfes and 
other things, are Works of great varie- 
ty: To make them, there is as great 
yariety of Artifts 5 no one is charg’d 

with 
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with fo much Work, as to abate his 
Skill or Expedition. The lViodel of their 
Bufles is feldom chang’d, fo that the 
Parts of one wou’d ferve as well for e- 
very Bufs ; as foon as any fuch thing 
can be befpoke in Holland , prefently 
all the Parts are laid together, the Bufs 
is rais’d with mighty Expedition. In 
England , the Demand of thefe things 
is little, the Artifts few, every one over- 
charg’d with variety of Work ; the Con- 
trivance and the Workmanfhip keep e- 
qual pace ; the Work is flow and dum- 
bly perform’d. The Work in Holland, 
perform’d with fo much more Order 
and Regularity, with fo much greater 
Expedition, is therefore perform’d with 
lefs Labour, and confequently the price 
of Labour muft be lefs. 

cmriage u lefs In Holland , the People of this Trade 

md cheaper, cohabit together; there muft be frequent 
occafions for the Carriage of things 
from one Workman to another ; in fo 
clofe a cohabitation of the People, the 
Carriage muft needs be lefs; and yet 
’tis leflen’d ftill by artificial Cutts and 
Channels, that all may be perform’d by 
Water. In England, the Workmen are 
but few, and thefe difpers’d, and al- 
moft all the Carriage perform’d by 
Men and Horfes upon the Land 3 and 
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this muft raife the price of Labour 
here. 

The Bufs is not conftantly imploy’d, The Buffer are 
there muft be intervals 3 in thefe, the c . bea ^ r Har ~ 
Dutch Bufs is lodg’d fecure from Wind m 
and Weather, in artificial Trenches be- 
fore the Door of the Filherman, with- 
out the charge of Anchor, Cable, or 
of Watchman. In England , at all this 
charge the Bufs muft ride in the River, 
muft endure the unkindnefs of frequent 
Tides, muft fuffer more Damage, muft 
be refitted with greater Coft and La- 
bour. 

In Holland, they abound with Mills they abound 
and Engines 3 fuch things are there pro- 
moted and incourag’d, to lave the la- 
bour of Hands : But, has more than 
one only Saw-mill been feen in England .<? 

By wonderful Policy, the People here 
muft not be depriv’d of their Labour 3 
rather every Work muft be done by 
more Hands than are necefiary. Cer- 
tainly, fuch things muft make the La- 
bour lefs, muft alfo make the price of 
Labour lefs. 

Laftly, The Dutch are already in pof- 
feffion of the Trade 3 they are there- 
fore able to husband all their equal Ad- 
vantages better, by faving time, making 
lefs wafte, an hundred other things 

that 
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that cannot all be thought of on the 
fuddain. 

The Work is done in Holland with 
great order and regularity $ the Carriage 
there is lefs, and all perform’d by Wa- 
ter 5 their BufTes are better fecur’d in 
the intervals of Fifhing, are with lefs 
Expence and Labour refitted $ they 
have more Mills and Engines, more 
Ways and Means to fave the work of 
Hands. Upon all which, it may be con- 
cluded, That their whole Preparation 
for this Trade is cheaper far than ours. 

They catch and cure their Herrings 
cheaper, they fell for lefs profit: In- 
deed, we find by experience, That the 
Dutch can fell Herrings for half the price 
for which they can be catch'd and cur’d 
by England. Wherefore the Trade 
muft all be theirs. 

And muft we for this, quarrel with 
the Dutch t They have been our beft 
Defence againft the fucceffive Powers 
of Spain and France , they are now our 
■only hopes againft the united Strength 
of both 5 ’tis certainly the intereft of 
England to preferve and cherilh the 
States of Holland. It is true, fome of 
our Princes have had other Thoughts, 
or other Interefts. It has been the craft of 
Minifters to cajole the People, to make 
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their Court the better with their Ma- 
hers : The Flag, Amboy n a , and the Bri * 
tifb Herrings, have been their moft per- 
fuafive Arguments. Amboyna and the 
Flag are antient Stories 5 I do not know 
whether it be fit to rake into them: 
But by this time, S tis very plain, They 
do not keep the Fifhing-Trade from us 
by violence or injuftice, or by any o- 
ther than the moft honeft Methods of 
felling better pennyworths. When we 
can be able to do this, twill then be 
time to think of Fifhing, till then we 
are dilabled. 


CHAP. XX. 

The way to bring England to be 
contented with as little profit in 
the Fifijing-Trade as Holland. 

B UT I am not willing to believe. 
That this Difability is perpetual, 
nor to give f'uch difeouragement to my 
Country $ and therefore I do believe, 
we may come to have our (hare in the 
Fifhing-Trade 3 only firft, we muft be 
able to catch and cure the Herrings as 
cheap, and to fell them for as little pro- 
fit as they do in Holland, 


That 
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That we may fell for as little profit 5 
our Fifher-men muft not be at more con- 
tingent charge or hazard $ they muft 
not be invited from the Fiftiing-Trade 
to other more profitable waysj our 
plenty of Money muft be as great as it 
is in Holland. 

Our Buffes and all other Ships might 
be regiftred $ by this many Controver- 
fies wou'd be prevented 5 for a more ea- 
fie and fpeedy Determination of others, 
a Law-Merchant might be ere&ed. The 
Forms of Tryals in other cafes, might 
continue ftill the fame without any Al- 
teration ^ but thefe are not thought al- 
together fo convenient for this purpofe. 
Perhaps if this were done, our Filhing- 
Trade wou’d not be carried on with any 
more contingent charge or hazard. 

That no Man might rejed thefmall 
gain that is made of F idling, for the 
greater profit of any other Trade 5 all 
our Trades both foreign and domeftick, 
might be driven with the greateft free- 
dom, Corporations and other Reftraints 
might be deftroy’d $ confequently, fo 
many wou’d be trading one againft ano- 
ther 5 all kinds of Trade wou’d be dri- 
ven fo very clofe, till at laft no Man 
in England wou’d be able to gain more 
by any other way, than every Man in 
Holland 
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Holland does by that of Fifhing ; then 
certainly, no Man wou’d reject the finall 
profit that is made of Fifhing, for the 
hopes of greater profit by any other 
Trade. 

By fuch an univerfal Freedom of FrC e-rraJe the 
Trade, our Superfluities wou’d be mul- *><9 1» inaeafe 
tiply’d, our Exportations wou’d be en- m Mm} ' 
larg’d, our Bullion wou’d be increas’d, 
and the more Money wou’d be ftill im- 
ploy’d in Trade. The profit of this 
wou’d be run as low as the prefent Inte- 
reft of Money; and ftill as Money fhou’d 
be drawn out of Trade to purchace 
Lands or lye at Intereft, the Value of 
thofe wou’d rife, Intereft wou’d fall. 

Men wou’d be forc’d to trade on for 
little gain. When Intereft (hall be the 
fame, when the profit of Trade fhall 
be no greater than it is in Holland, our 
plenty of Money muft be as great. 

And thus, when our hazard in Trade 
fhall be no greater, when we (hall be 
able to make no greater profit by any 
other Trade, when our plenty of Mo- 
ney (hall be as great, we fhall be con- 
tent to afford our Herrings for as little 
profit as does content the Dutch. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

‘that the*, way to enable England to 
catch and cure their Herrings as 
cheap as Holland, is, frji to 
have Materials for that Trade as 
cheap j and that this is mojl like* 
ly to be done , by discharging the 
Cu floms upon ft 'tch things , by ma- 
king the trade for them free and 
open , by malting the Carriage of 
them as cheap as it is in Hol- 
land ^ and that the lajl is not to be 
done without reduBion of the price 
of Shipping : And the way for 

effecting this. 

Our firjl cojis ' B v H A T we may alio catch and cute 
of things necef- J_ Herrings as cheap as thofe of 
%tl-Trlde, Holland, our things neceflary for the 
are or maybe Fifhing-Trade, our Labour beftow’d up- 
Honana M m on diem, muft be as cheap. 

It is faid. That Salt as good and fi- 
zable for curing Herrings, may be made 
fo very near the Coal-pits, fo near a 
Navigable River, that tho 1 it fhould be 
fold for more profit by the Maker, it 

may 
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ftiay neverthelefs be deliver’d as cheap 
to English Fifher-men, as like Salt can 
be fold in Holland. 

Timber fit for building Buffes, grows 
as cheap in Ireland , and perhaps in Eng- 
land , as in any Country from whence ’tis 
carried into Holland. Iron alfo might 
be made as cheap. And by a Law, to ob- 
lige of the Lands of every Parifli a fmall 
proportion to be fown with Hemp and 
Flax, the Tax wou’d be very fmall up- 
on the Kingdom, and new Materials for 
imployment of the People would be 
cheaply diftributed up and down the 
Country. Now by opening the Naviga- 
tion of fome of our Rivers, perhaps thefe 
things might be brought as cheap to any 
place convenient for the Fifhing-Trade, 
as like things are brought to Holland. 

However, we buy the Timber, Iron, 0 ur skips 
Hemp, the Rozin, Pitch and Tar, of the might be Hax> 
Eaft-Country , as cheap as Holland 5 from ^mnds * 
the Eaft-Country we might Navigate and things ’ 
our Ships with as few Hands, we might 
import thefe things as free of Cuftoms * Cuftoms ; and 
By the fame Methods by which Fi(her- « foe a Trade 
men wou’d be oblig’d to fell their Her- 
rings for as little profit, the importers of uttiemfit as 
Materials for the Fifhing-Trade, muft ^ ' r ‘ Hj ' 
alfo afford fuch things for as little as will 
fuffice in Holland. If the Merchant buys 
I Materials 
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Materials for the Fiihing-Trade as 
cheap, if he imports thefe things as free 
of Cuftoms, if he muft alfo fell tor .as 
little profit, if he imports wkh as few 
hands, why thou’d not our Englijh 
Fifher-men buy them as cheap a.s they 
are bought in Holland ? There can be 
no other real’on why they fliou’d not, 
unlefs that Sea-men’s Wages are higher* 
and Ships are dearer VidtuaU’d here, or 
that our Voyage for .thefe things is lon- 
ger, and confequendy more of the price 
of them muft go to the Wages of the 
Sea-man, to the Provisions, to the Wear 
and Tear of the Ship 5 or, that our Ship- 
ping for the importation of thefe things* 
is dearer than it is in Holland. Cer- 
tainly, neither are our Wages nor the 
price of Provifions- fo great as they are 
there. But, the length of our Voyage 
is foniething greater* our Shipping is a 
great deal dealer. Wherefore, if by a- 
ny Method this laft (hall become fo much 
cheaper as to be fold for fufficient pro- 
fit into Holland, this will balance o.ur 
greater diftance from the Eaft-Country 3 
this will enable our People to buy their 
Timber, Iron, Hemp, their Kozin, Pitch 
and Tar, as cheap as they do in Hol- 
land. 


Wherefore, 
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Wherefore, that the Englijh Ship- That fcngiifti 
ping may be cheaper than that of Hoi- shipping 
land. Ships might be built in our Plan- tlatj^ud™ 
tations, to be fold for fufticient profit toi and, they muft 
the Dutch, altho’ the Freight from th e plantations. 
Plantations were not enough to pay 
their Paflage hither. 

Ships are built in the Plantations of Materials are 
cheaper Materials, and might be alfo by cheaper there. 
cheaper Labour* Materials there for 
Building, are cheaper. ’Tis true indeed; 
that Iron, Sails and Rigging, are bought 
in Europe , and therefore muft be dearer 
in the Plantations 5 however , thefe 
things are carried thither in Ships that 
otberwife muft carry empty Holds and 
Ballaft, fo that they are not dearer for 
the Carriage : Beiides, the Cuftoms up- 

on thefe things to England , are drawn 
back upon their Exportation $ fo that 
they are cheaper in our Plantations than 
here in England, and indeed but little 
dearer than in Holland. But, if thefe 
things are’ fomething dearer. Timber, 

Rozin, Pitch and Tar, are fo much 
Cheaper $ that at a medium. Materials 
are nothing near fo dear in our Plan- 
tations. 

Materials for Building there are chea- How Vetoes 
per 1 that thefe may be wrought by m . & j? bk,ld , 
cheaper Labour, the Work might be 5*.;//, 

I a perform’d 
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perform’d by Negroes. To Angle Parts 
of Ships, Angle Negroes might be af- 
lign’d, the Manufacture of Keels-to one, 
to another Rudders, to another Malts 3 
to feveral others, leveral other Parts of 
Ships. Of which, the variety wou’d (till 
be lefs to puzle and confound the Ar- 
tilVs Skill, if he were not to vary from 
his Model, if the fame Builders wou’d 
foil confine themfelves to the fame 
Scantlings and Dimenfions, never to di- 
minilh nor exceed their Patterns. And 
of Ships for the fame kind of Trade, and 
for ordinary and common ufe 3 when 
once a good Model can be found, why 
fhou’d the fame be often chang’d > So 
that the fame Negroes might be im- 
ploy’d in only Angle Parts of Ships of 
the fame Scantlings and Dimenfions, by 
which the Work of everyone wou’d be 
render’d plain and eafie. That it may 
not leem impoffible for Negroes to be 
always imploy’d in the fame Parts of 
Ships 3 either by Law, or by fome finall 
encouragement to begin the Work, our 
Ships for that Trade might all be built 
in the Plantations: Such Fleets are eve- 
ry Year us’d between England and the 
Plantations, as wou’d find full and con- 
ftant work for Numbers of Builders e- 
qual to all the different Parts: And. 

■ - l there- 
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therefore, Negroes might always be im- 
ploy’d in only Angle, plain, and eaiie 
Parts of Ships. And, thus a way is Ihewn 
to build in our Plantations by the hands 
-of Negroes, to render a Work of fuch 
variety plain and eafie, to enable Negroes 
to build with as much skill as thole in 
Holland. 

The Strength of Negroes is as great $ and Exfediti- 
a way is (hewn to make their Skill as w > 
great 3 wherefore, they might be taught 
to build as well, and with equal expedi- 
tion. 

The Wages of Negroes are not lo and H as 
great as of the Dutch Builders 3 the an- ^Dutd TisuU- 
nual Service of a Negroe might be hir'd ders. 
for half the Price that muft be given 
to one of thefe. Only high Wages, or 
How and clumfy Workmanlhip, make 
Labour dear. Negroes may build as good 
Ships with equal Expedition, for half 
the Wages that muft be given in Hol- 
land. And therefore, Ships of cheaper 
Materials built by cheaper Labour in our 
Plantations, muft needs be cheaper than 
equal Ships in Holland. 

If Ships of Materials a great deal chea- 
per, might be built in our Plantations 
by Labour of half the price that muft be 
given in Holland , they muft needs be 
cheaper, and poffibly by 20 or 30 per 
I 3 Cent. 
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Cent, or by Thirty or Forty Shillings in 
every Ton. 

Such Ships indeed, wou’d be built at a 
very great difiance from England , but yet 
’twoud coft us nothing to get them hi- 
ther 5 their Pafiage hither might well 
be paid by the prefent ufual Freight from 
thence, and perhaps by one quarter of 
the prefent ufual f reight, tho’ all the 
Mariners to Navigate thefe Ships were 
(till to be hired out of England . 

I have heard, that for Ships not Over- 
mafted, five Mariners are enough to eve- 
ry Hundred Tons ^ and that fo many 
might be hired for Forty Pounds from 
England $ fo much wou’d be fufficient 
to pay the Wages and Pafiage of Sea- 
men from England to any of our Planta- 
tions. As much more wou’d be fufficiT 
ent to pay their Provifions and Wages 
back again to England ^ and this is all 
difcharg’d by Freight of Sixteen Shil- 
lings for every Ton. Lefs than this 
wou’d pay the Wear and Tear of a Ship 
for a Voyage of fo few Weeks $ fo that 
Thirty Shillings^ Ton wou’d then be 
thought enough to pay the Pafiage of 
Ships from our Plantations into England. 

’Tis true, that Freight fo low will pay 
no profit to the Owner $ but if a Ship 
can be built of Materials as cheap again, 

by 
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by Labour of half the price, that is, Thir- 
ty or Forty Shillings per Ton cheaper 
than fueh another cart be built in Hol- 
land ^ the fame wou’d bring fufficient 
profit to the Owner, tho’ it Ihou’d come 
for Freight fo low, nay, tho’ all the 
Freight to England were not enough to 
pay the Paflage ; ’tis gain fufficient to 
the Builder, to fell his Ship for the profit 
of Twenty Shillings for every Ton. 

And thus a Method is propos’d for confequences of 
building Ships in America , that may be reduem 
fold for fufficient gain to the Dutch , al- 
tho’ the Freight from our Plantations cheap 
hither, were brought down to Thirty, sh W ,n & 
Twenty, or lefs than Twenty Shillings 
for every Ton. If Ships might be 
built fo cheap in our Plantations, ’tis ve- 
ry likely the Freight from thence to 
England , wou’d be run fo low by emu- 
lation of our Plantation Builders. 

For Freight fo low from the Plantati- 
ons, no Ships from England wou’d carry 
empty Holds and Ballaft thither 5 the 
greateft part of thole that come from 
thence, wou’d be fold and left in Eng- 
land 5 the few that wou’d return, wou’d 
always carry Cargoes of Manufactures 
and Mariners 5 the former for the ufe of 
the People there, the latter to navigate 
their Ships from thence ; ’T wou’d be 
I 4 fome 
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fome benefit to England, tofave the Car- 
riage of empty Holds, and Ballaft fo long 
a Voyage, to fave fo much vain and un- 
profitable Labour. 

By Freight fo low from our Plantati- 
ons, Tobacco, Sugar, and all the Pro- 
duce of thofe Places, wou’d be import- 
ed fo much cheaper 5 more wou’d be fold 
from England, our Foreign Trade wou’d 
be enlarg’d and this wou’d be a grea- 
ter benefit. 

Timber, Pitch and Tar, and other Na- 
val Stores, are bought for half the price 
in the Plantations, for which they can 
be bought in Europe ^ but Freight has al- 
ways been too high to import fuch 
things fo long a Voyage for profit : For 
Freight fo low from our Plantations, 
thefe things might be imported thence 
a great deal cheaper into England , than 
they can be bought in any place in Eu- 
rope. Certainly, ’twou’d be beneficial to 
England to become the Magazine of Na* 
val Stores for all the reft of Europe. Be- 
fides, this were the way for England to 
have many Materials for the Fifhing- 
Trade, cheaper than the fame can be 
had in Holland. 

‘Tis not to be thought, that Buffes, 
Dogger-boats and Veffels, for the imme- 
diate ufe of Fifhermen, nor many other 

kind 
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kind of Ships can come from our Planta- 
tions 5 but Rudders, Mafts and Keels, 
and other Parts of Ships of any kind, al- 
ready fitted to certain Sizes and Dimenli- 
pns, by the cheaper Labour of thofe Pla- 
ces, might be imported into England $ 
nothing need be left to Englijl) Labour, 
but only to lay thefe feveral Parts toge- 
ther. If Freight from the Plantations 
cou’d be reduc’d fo low, England might 
either build Bufies to Filh her felf, or 
cheap enough to fell to Holland. Then 
for the prefent, we might allow the 
Dutch to catch the Herrings, if they 
wop’d buy of us their Buffes, 

Ships of any kind brought to England 
fo very cheap, will reduce the price of o- 
thers here $ no Ships will be dear as 
long as any kind is cheap. To build 
as cheap in England , Men will be forc’d 
to keep more to the fame Models in Ships 
of ordinary and common ufe 5 they will 
be forc’d upon the invention of Mills 
and Engines, to fave the charge of 
Hands 5 they will be forc’d to work with 
more Order and Regularity, by which 
their Labour may be afforded cheaper. 
To reduce die price of building Ships by 
Methods fuchas thefe, wou’d be a bene- 
fit to England. 

But far the greateft benefit of all, 

wou’d 


woud be, that our Shipping {hon’d be 
render’d cheaper than that of Holland. 
The Dutch wou’d then buy their Ships 
of us 5 however, they muft be content* 
ed to let us trade with cheaper Shipping. 
This were the way for uS to become the 
Carriers of the World, to profit by all 
that others eat, and drink, and wear : 
This were a furer way, and left odious 
to our Neighbours, than any Aft of Na- 
vigation for only Englijh Bottoms to be 
imploy’d, in the Carriage of Things to 
and from our own Country. Tho’’ our 
diftance is a little greater than that of 
Holland from the Eaft-Country, this 
wou’d balance that Difadvantage, our 
Carriage thence wou’d be as cheap. 

We buy our Fifhing-Stores as cheap 
as Holland 3 thefe may be brought hi- 
ther as free of Cuftoms; by reducing 
the price of Shipping by the Methods 
that have been propos’d, the Carriage 
hither might be as cheap 3 a way is 
{hewn for the Importer to expedt as 
little profit : And this is all that is ne- 
ceffary to render Materials for the Fifh- 
ing-Trade, as cheap in England as they 
are in Holland. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

the way to make Englifh Labour in 
the Fijbing-trade as cheap as 
that ^Holland ; that the People 
here mujl cohabit as clofe together ; 
and the moji probable Methods 
for ejfeSting this , are to ereSt a 
Free-port , to impower Parijbes to 
fend their Penfi oners to it , to give 
Privileges to fuch a Place : Alfo , 
all other Arts of working cheap 
muji be allow’d. 

L Aftly, That the Dutch may have no 
Advantage over us for the Fifhing- 
Trade by their cheaper Labour. The 
People might be brought to live as clofe 
together here for the better carrying on 
of this Trade, as they do in Holland. 

In England, they might for this purpofe 
be brought as clofe together, without 
any publick Charge, and with exceeding 
Profit to the Kingdom. 

Firft, By ere&ing any convenient a Free-Port 
Place in England into a Free-Port $ this m f ht . be erel1 ' 
wou’d be a way of bringing great Num- 
bers of People clofe together, very eafie charge, 

to 
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to the Publick ; the thing wou’d be done 
at the voluntary charge of Merchants. 
The Merchant mult be very much difa- 
bled to gain by his Trade, if either Ire 
lhal} be compell’d to carry out his im- 
imported Merchandifes within the Year 
before the Foreign Markets call for them, 
or after the Year without drawing back 
the Cuftoms. It is without doubt, the 
jntereft of Merchants to be oblig’d to 
neither of thefe things. Now the way 
to be compell’d to neither, is, that a 
Free-Port fhou’dbe erefted in any conve- 
nient Place in England, that Houfes and 
Ware-houfe (hou’d be built for the rece- 
ption of Goods, which at all times may 
l>e freely imported hither, and may again 
be as freely exported. Such a Place 
wou’d foon be built and peopled $ the In- 
tereft of Merchants wou’d do the thing ^ 
it wou’d be done without any publick 
Charge. This wou’d be a way very eafie 
to the Kingdom, of drawing great Num- 
bers of People clofe together. 

And it were alfo a very profitable way ; 
from a Free-Port at all times, all things 
may be exported, they pay no Cuftoms at 
their coming in, and therefore are not li- 
mited to Times for drawing back their 
Cuftoms, in order to their being carried 
out again 5 fo that to ereft a Free-Port, is 
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to. enable the Merchant to wait his own 
time ^ not to oblige him to carry out his 
Goods before the Foreign Markets call for 
them $ it is confequently to enable him to 
fell his Goods fo much dearer, it is to in- 
creafe the Riches of the Merchant. The 
Riches of every individual Man, is part ®f 
the Riches of the whole Community. 
Wherefore, if to ered a Free-Port is to tn- 
creafe the Riches of the Merchant, it muft 
increafe the Riches of the Kingdom. A 
Free-Port then wou’d be a very eafie , 

’twoud be like wife a very profitable way of 
drawing great Numbers of People clofe to- 
gether. And indeed, if this were done, if ^ 
it fhou’d pleafe God to prefs the Dutch with 
greater Difficulties than they will be able to 
overcome, whither is it fo likely that they 
wou’d run their great Eftates for thelter as 
into England ; but the want of a Free-Port, 
together with the Ad of Navigation, 

( which in other refpeds, is the beft that 
was ever made for the fecurity and im- 
provement of our T rade, ) makes England 
more dangerous than Rocks and Sands to 
Holland. 

For increafing the People of this Place, 
Parilhes might be iinpower’d to fend their Tbekljk- 
Penfioners to it this alto wou’d be done nentothk 
at the voluntary charge of every Parith, tbu'mJd 
like the pretent . way of removing poor not be 

Perfons char e eab!e > 
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Perfons from one Parifh to another $ the 
Publick wou’d not feel it, the Way muft 
needs be eafie to the Kingdom. 

And alfo, it wou’d be very profitable 5 
the poor People collected thus together, 
wou’d find more variety of Imployments, 
fit for Perfons of all conditions, in a place 
exceeding Populous, abounding with va- 
riety of Bufinefs and full of Manufactures, 
than as now, difpers’d over all the King- 
dom, confin’d to Parifhes, in which they 
are of little ufe, difabled to go where pro- 
per Bufinefs calls for them. The Blind and 
Lame, Young and Old, Women and Ch il- 
dren, by their united Labours might be fer- 
viceable to one another, they are now di- 
fpers’d $ they are neither ufeful to the Pub- 
lick nor Themfelves. Collected altoge- 
ther, the Poor wou’d be more likely to 
provide their own Maintenance, to eafe 
the Publick of this Charge $ fo that, to 
impower Parities to fend their Penfioners 
to this Free-Port, wou’d be a profitable 
way of bringing great Numbers to cohabit 
dole together : At leaft, thus the Poor 
cou’d not be more chargeable to the King- 
dom, than when difpers’d and confin’d to 
Parifhes that have no Bufinefs for them, 
and which are therefore willing to part 
with them ^ fo that if to colled: the Poor 
together, fhou’d import no profit, yet it 

cou’d 
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cojfd npvej: hurt the Publick. But for the Rea- 
sons before, we may venture to conclude , That 
to impower Pariflies to fend their Pehfioners to 
this Place, wou’d be a very eafie and a very 
profitable way of making great Numbers of 
People cohabit dole together. 

faftly, To give prelent Privileges to fuch a Privileges 
Place, to give it a Freedom from Taxes, Cuftoms °f a plac e, 
and Excites, muft needs increafe the People. And t . he wa S l ? 
what hurt were this to the Publick, that people 1 e 
who chiefly live on Charity, fhou’d be eas’d of 
Charges which they cannot bear > That it Ihou’d 
be made more eafie for them to earn their own 
Living, by abating the prices of things ? By this 
the Publick wou’d fuffer no damage, and without 
doubt great Numbers of People wou’d be added 
to the place. So that Ways are (hewn for bring- 
ing People together without any Publick Charge, 
and with exceeding Profit to the Kingdom. 

Now, after all other Preliminaries fettled, the The Dutch 
chief Application of this place, muft be to Fifh- then wou'd 
ipg, to building Buffes, making Netts, and the not be able 
feve.ral Appendages of this Trade * it muft be t0 wa> k 
fuppos’dj that all things neceffary might be im- 
ported hither as cheap, and might be fold here cohabitJti- 
fbr as little profit as they are in Holland. Why on. 
then, in fo elofe a cohabitation of People of the 
lame Trade and Profdfion •, befidesthat, Cheats 
and extravagant Prices wou’d be prevented ; eve- 
ry one wou’d be a cheque upon his Neighbour’s 
Price, every one wou’d be oblig’d to live frugal- 
ly, and fell cheap, for fear of being underfold by 
his more frugal Neighbour. It wou’d follow 
alfo, that every Work of as great variety, might 
be done with as much Order and Regularity as 
any like is done in Holland. No fuch wou’d be 

left 
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left to the flow and clumfy performance of fingtd 
Perfons ; every one wou’d have his proper Share 
of every Manufacture * ’twou’d be the emulati- 
on and care of every one, to work as well and as 
cheap as others •, fo that every one wou’d be ftill 
advancing to farther Perfection upon the Inven- 
tion of others. And thus perhaps, our whole Bu- 
linefs might be done with as much Perfection 
and Expedition, with as little and as cheap La- 
bour as it is in Holland. 

So clofe a cohabitation of the People, wou’d 
ftill abate the price of things, by abating the La- 
bour bellow’d upon them j the Carriage of things 
from one Work-man to another, wou’d be fb 
muchlels : And yet, ftill it might be Ieflen’d 
by Navigable Cutts and Channels, to lave the 
charge of Carriage. . 

Trenches alfo might be made, where, in the 
intervals of Fifhing, the Bufi might lodge fecure, 
and be refitted with lefs Colt. Mills, and En- 
gines, and all other Arts, lhou’d be allow’d to 
five the Labour of Hands. And whatfoever o- 
ther ObftruCtions there are, thefe alfo Ihou’d be 
remov’d. But, perhaps I have already nam’d 
enough to create a defpair of the thing, to make 
ft credible, That our Herrings are not likely to 
pay the Colt and Charge that muft be bellow’d 
upon them. If I have done fo, I have reinforc’d 
my former Argument * The Filhing-Trade is 
not fo profitable as the Importation of Irijh 
Cattel, or of Indian Manufactures. 


